Life  Before  Happy  Donuts 
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By  John  Pachtner 

The  stare  of  Victorian  bay 
windows,  the  small  and  narrow 
streets  here,  the  changing  shops 
and  stores,  the  zip  of  autos  on 
asphalt  —  all  of  that  makes  it  al- 
most impossible  to  imagine  what 
Noe  Valley  might  have  been  like 
200  years  ago,  100  years  ago, 
even  50  years  ago. 

There  may  be  a  few  old-timers 
who  remember  the  drive  begin- 
ning in  1945  to  build  what  finally 
became  the  Upper  Noe  Valley 
Playground  at  30th  and  Sanchez 
Streets.   Some  memories  may 
even  stretch  back  to  the  day  in 
1924  when  Reilly  Funeral  Chapel 
moved  to  29th  and  Dolores 
Streets.   And  perhaps  a  handful 
of  people  can  dimly  recall  the 
moment  in  1917  when  the  first  J 
car  rolled  into  service. 

But  much  further  back  than 
that  in  Noe  Valley  —  to  the  era 


before  the  1906  fire  and  earth- 
quake —  there  is  no  human  memo- 
ry.  Neither  is  it  recorded  in  any 
single  place. 

There  was  a  time,  though, 
when  the  place  known  as  "our 
neighborhood"  was  only  a  sloping 
grassland  where  wildlife  was  rich 
and  varied;  where  the  flocks  of 
geese,  ducks  and  seabirds  were 
thick  as  cumulus  clouds;  where 
elk,  antelope,  wolves,  deer,  rab- 
bits, and  mountain  lions  were  a 
common  sight. 

It  was  a  time  before  the  Span- 
ish settlement  began  here  in  1776 
with  the  establishment  of  Mission 
Dolores.   It  was  a  time  when  the 
valley's  only  human  residents  were 
native  Americans  who  lived  in  the 
Bay  A  rea  for  thousands  of  years 
before  the  European  invasion. 

Sometimes  called  "Costanoans, " 
sometimes  called  "Ohlone,  "  these 
Indians  lived  at  peace  with  nature 


and  themselves.   They  hunted, 
fished  and  gathered.   They  lived 
in  tule  houses  and  they  dressed  in 
animal  skins. 

The  Indians  are  gone  now  — 
their  lands  taken  and  their  culture 
destroyed,  first  by  the  Spanish 
missions  to  which  they  were  in- 
ducted and  then  by  American  set- 
tlers who  knew  only  two  ways  to 
deal  with  Indians  —  hostility  and 
warfare. 

And  so  it  was  a  fateful  day  for 
the  native  Americans  of  this  val- 
ley when,  on  June  29,  1776,  Fr. 
Francisco  Palou  and  Lt.  Jose 
Moraga  raised  the  Spanish  flag  on 
what  was  then  a  lagoon  at  Mission 
Dolores. 

Among  the  Spaniards  to  settle 
here  was  Jose  de  Jesus  Noe,  who 
received  a  grant  of  4, 443  acres 
extending  from  Twin  Peaks  to 
about  Daly  City.   After  California 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Church  Street  construction 
has  been  moving  along  at  — 
you  guessed  it  —  a  snail's 
pace,  what  with  one  rip-up 
after  another  lately.  This 
time  the  City  is  changing  the 
"sub-grade"  and  resurfacing 
between  22nd  and  30th 
Streets.   The  $347, 000  pro- 
ject is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted by  July  9. 
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Gays  Shoulder 
Burnt  Cross 


By  Gretchen  Grim 


Photo  by  Peter  Bennett 

One  of  The  City's  first  gay  churches  —  torched 
six  years  ago  —  may  finally  be  rebuilt.   But  its  con- 
gregation has  found  another  home. 


To  be  "gay"  in  San  Francisco 
is  perhaps  no  startling  distinc- 
tion.  But  to  be  gay  and  to  ac- 
tively pursue  recognition  in  the 
social  and  political  arm  of  or- 
ganized Christianity  is,  surpris- 
ingly, still  a  rare  challenge. 

The  Metropolitan  Community 
Church  (MCC),  whose  nine-year- 
old  San  Francisco  congregation 
is  located  in  Noe  Valley,  has 
taken  up  this  challenge  with  dig- 
nity and  perseverance  since  the 
mission  was  brainchilded  by  the 
Rev.  Troy  Perry  in  the  living 
room  of  his  Los  Angeles  home 
in  1969.   Originally  conceived 
as  a  single  congregation,  the 
effort  soon  exploded  in  the  minds 
of  other  religiously  oppressed 
gays,  nationally  and  internation- 
ally. 

"It  is  a  church  in  which  there 
is  a  mingling  of  rich  and  poor , 
old  and  young,  handsome  and 
homely,  butch  and  fern,  trans- 
vestites  and  leather  devotees;  a 
church  which  welcomes  gay  peo- 
ple and  straight  people  to  wor- 
ship together,  to  witness  togeth- 
er, and  to  work  and  serve  to- 
gether," Rev.  Perry  said; 

MCC's  call  has  often  been 
misconstrued  as  solely  to  serve 
the  gay  community,  however. 
This  misunderstanding  was  rude- 
ly manifested  in  the  summer  of 
1973  when  the  Metropolitan  Com- 


munity Church  site  on  Guerrero 
Street  near  23rd  Street,  on  the 
fringes  of  the  Mission,  was 
burned. 

Hymnals  were  stacked  in  the 
steeple  and  set  on  fire.  Damage 
from  the  fire  alone  was  exten- 
sive.  But  the  brick  rubble  stood 
for  so  long  with  no  active  signs 
of  refurbishment  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  which 
owns  the  property,  that  vandal- 
ism took  its  natural  course,  and 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Help  Needed 
To  Pay  Off 
Milk's  Debts 

District  5  Supervisor  Harry 
Britt  is  urging  San  Franciscans 
to  help  pay  off  the  debts  of  Harvey 
Milk. 

Milk  left  approximately 
$30,000  in  business  and  personal 
debts.   Very  little  money  has 
been  raised  to  pay  those  biUs. 

"Because  Harvey  was  single 
and  gay,  "  Britt  said,  "he  did  not 
receive  the  benefits  that  ordinari- 
ly go  to  a  person  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  And  Harvey  did  not 
have  many  friends  among  the  peo- 
ple who  could  take  care  of  this 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 
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Although  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  inexplicably,  has 
failed  to  win  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  we  celebrate  our  second 
anniversary  with  this  issue  still  dedicated,  nevertheless, 
to  fighting  for  "truth,  justice,  and  the  American  way.  " 

Our  widespread  community  support  shows  that  we 
don't  need  the  Pulitzer  Committee's  acknowledgement  of 
success.  For  as  we  enter  our  third  year,  we  have  become 
the  eleventh  largest  newspaper  in  San  Francisco,  ranking 
only  behind  the  Chronicle,  the  Examiner,  the  Progress, 
the  Bay  Guardian,  and  a  few  others. 

Now  that  the  growing  pains  of  the  "terrible  twos"  are 
over,  we  are  celebrating  our  third  spring  of  publication 
with  a  raffle  at  the  Noe  Valley  Street  Fair  on  June  10th. 
We  would  like  to  thank  the  local  merchants  and  artists  for 
their  generous  donations  of  raffle  prizes,  the  community 
for  its  continual  and  growing  support,  and  everyone  who 
has  contributed  to  the  Voice  in  its  first  years. 


Editor: 

I  am  writing  a  book  about 
Dr.  Nellie  B.  Null,  who  prac- 
ticed medicine  in  the  Bayview 
District  of  San  Francisco  from 
about  1910  to  1960.  Any  former 
patients,  colleagues,  friends  or 
relatives  willing  to  share  any 
information,  letters,  memories, 
and  anecdotes  about  her,  please 
write  or  call  me. 

Dorothy  Bryant 
1920  Stuart  Street 
Berkeley,  Ca.  94703 
841-9613 


Editor: 

Here  is  another  submission  to 
your  newspaper,  my  favorite 
vehicle  (every  pun  intended). 

Welcome  to  Noe  Valley, 

The  end  of  the  J  Church  line. 

Welcome  to  San  Francisco. 
(Please  leave  your  car  behind) 

The  city  of  San  Francisco 

Has  plenty  of  things  to  do. 
There  are  operas,  concerts  and 
discos. 

They  are  waiting  just  for  you. 

But,  please,  in  Noe  Valley 
Do  what  the  natives  do. 

The  MUNI  in  San  Francisco 
Is  here,  and  just  for  you. 

The  operas ,  concerts  and  discos 

Are  all  on  MUNI  lines. 
So  while  in  San  Francisco, 

Please  leave  your  car  behind. 

Welcome  to  Noe  Valley, 

The  end  of  the  J  Church  line. 

Welcome  to  San  Francisco. 
(Please  leave  your  car  behind) 

Buster  Webb 

(Ed.  Note:  Buster  is  a  4th- 
grader  at  Alvarado  School. ) 


Milk's  Debts . 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

debt  with  a  few  large  checks.  " 

Mayor  George  Moscone  and 
Milk  were  assassinated  Nov.  27, 
and  former  District  8  Supervisor 
Dan  White  is  currently  on  trial 
for  their  murders.  Moscone's 
family  has  received  several  thou- 
sand dollars  from  government 
benefits  and  from  large  fund- 
raisers staged  by  his  friends. 

Dick  Pabich,  Milk's  former 
aide,  and  rock  music  promoter 
Zohn  A  rtman  are  coordinating 
efforts  to  raise  money  for  Milk's 
debts.   This  fund  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  United  Fund, 
which  netted  almost  $20,000  for 
social  action  causes,  such  as  the 
upcoming  Gay  March  on  Wash- 
ington, which  Milk  espoused. 

Pabich  said  contributions  can 
be  sent  to  Friends  of  Supervisor 
Harvey  Milk,  Attn:  B.  Tabarrac- 
ci,  United  California  Bank,  Box 
7556,  San  Francisco,  94120.  Or 
for  more  information,  contact 
Pabich  at  863-5560  or  A  rtman  at 
864-0815. 
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How  the  Valley  was  Won 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

joined  the  Union  in  1850,  Noe 
filed  suit  against  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment for  title  to  the  land.  He 
won. 

Four  years  earlier,  mean- 
while, John  Meirs  Homer  came 
west  from  New  Jersey.   He  be- 
gan a  produce  business  which 
flourished  during  the  Gold  Rush. 
Homer  helped  lay  out  Union  City 
in  southern  Alameda  County,  and 
he  built  the  first  boat  landing  in 
that  part  of  the  Bay  A  rea. 

By  now  Homer  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  he  promptly  invested  in 
land.   In  1851  and  '52,  his  MJ.  M. 
Homer  and  Company"  purchased 
5,000  acres  in  the  Mission  Dis- 
trict for  $200,000. 

This  valley  was  ranch  and 
farm  land  then.   People  like  Can- 
delario  Valencia,  Francisco 
Guerrero  and  Victor  Castro 
grazed  cattle  or  sheep  and  pro- 
duced wool,  tallow  and  fat.  Vege- 
table farms  dotted  the  hillsides 
and  valley  floor. 

In  1856,  Homer  took  600  of  his 
5, 000  acres  and  laid  them  out  in 
lots  and  streets.   Modestly,  he 
called  it  "Homer's  Addition.  " 
Later  the  community  renamed 
itself  ,fNoe  Valley. " 

But  residences  didnt  appear 
overnight.   Noe  Valley  in  the  lat- 
ter 1800s  was  more  ranches, 
dairies,  gardens,  brickyards  and 
grainfields  than  the  rows  of  Vic- 
torians that  now  grace  the  area. 

It  was  clearly  changing  though. 
Even  by  the  1860s,  Clipper  Street 
had  become  home  for  a  number 
of  San  Francisco's  prominent  peo- 
ple.  Ho  me -drawn  buggies  were 
bustling  along  the  dirt  roads. 
There  were  even  some  wooden 
sidewalks. 

For  the  next  30  or  40  years, 
Noe  Valley  continued  to  transform 
itself  from  a  lightly  populated 
open  land  to  one  of  San  Francis- 
co's established  residential 
neighborhoods.   It  would  never  be 
a  wealthy  neighborhood.   It  would 
have  as  many  renters  as  proper- 
ty owners. 

It  would  become  a  white  neigh- 
borhood in  a  white  city.  Fami- 
lies -  native  Californians  and  a 
mix  of  European  immigrants  - 
came  to  raise  their  children  here, 
and  many  children  there  were. 
Their  parents  were  working  class 
people:  carriage  makers,  sta- 
blers,  bakers,  city  employees, 
painters,  laborers  in  the  building 


trades.   Many  lived  in  rented 
flats. 

They  had  names  like  Krug, 
Oneto,  Dozier,  Wadham,  Bigot, 
Bird,  Bultman,  Francisco, 
Herold,  Ritchie,  Hall,  Gottlieb 
and  DeLanguillette. 

They  came  to  build  a  commu- 
nity. 

The  first  hospital  —  St. 
Luke's  —  was  const  meted  in  1871 
at  its  present  site  at  A  rmy  and 
Guerrero  Streets.   The  first  two 
schools  in  Noe  Valley  appeared 
five  years  later.   The  '70s  also 
marked  completion  of  one  of  the 
first  churches  here  —  Lebanon 
Presbyterian  Church.   It  still 
stands  as  the  Noe  Valley  Minis- 
try on  Sanchez  between  Vicks- 
burg  and  23rd  Streets. 

Stores  opened.   Clubs,  social 
organizations,  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, and  civic  improvement 
groups  appeared,  forming  adhe- 
sive for  the  new  neighborhood. 

And  so,  Noe  Valley  grew.  A 
building  boom  in  the  '80s  was 
probably  responsible*  for  one- 
third  of  the  houses  here  today. 
And  the  place  became  more  con- 
venient and  accessible  in  1887 
when  Castro  Street  was  con- 
structed as  a  thoroughfare  for  a 
cable  car  line. 

By  1891  newspaper  ads  listed 
lots  at  Day  and  Douglass  Streets 
for  $200.   A  home  near  Church 
and  Duncan  Streets  cost  $1,  500. 

As  the  19th  century  became 
the  20th,  it  would  only  be  a  mat- 
ter of  time  for  Noe  Valley  to 
become  what  it  is  today.   It  would 
take  more  building  and  rebuild- 
ing after  the  '06  fire,  the  instal- 
lation of  sewers,  streets  and 
sidewalks  from  about  1907  to 
1916,  the  introduction  of  gas 
lighting  and  then  its  replacement 
with  electricity,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  other  public  ser- 
vices we  know  today. 

Yet  for  80  or  90  years,  per- 
haps, the  people  of  the  place 
would  not  change  dramatically. 
They  would  remain  working  class 
tradespeople,  focused  around 
their  families  and  children,  first 
building  and  then  maintaining  a 
neighborhood  of  relative  homo- 
geneity, traditional  values,  quiet 
and  orderliness. 

Eventually  -  in  the  social 
aftermath  of  wars  and  the  1960s  — 
Noe  Valley's  residents  would  be- 
gin changing.   But  that's  another 
story. 
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Is  60  Days  Enough? 

Renters  Sweat  Out 
Sangiacomo  Syndrome 


By  Steve  Steinberg 

The  rainbow-arced  sign  above 
the  grilled  gate  reads  Casa  Do- 
lores.  Painted  white  doves  radi- 
ate from  the  corners  of  the 
nameplate.   The  gate  opens  on 
to  Spanish  tiled  steps  leading  up 
to  a  foliage -lined  courtyard  with 
a  graceful  fountain  in  the  center. 

This  is  the  entrance  way  to 
the  modern  and  outwardly  at- 
tractive apartment  complex  at 
240  Dolores  St.  on  the  periphery 
of  Noe  Valley.  The  thematic  de- 
sign of  the  complex  is  relaxed 
Spanish,  intended  to  convey  a 
mood  of  leisure  and  exclusive- 
ness.   Inside  the  building,  how- 
ever, the  mood  is  anything  but 
leisurely  or  exclusive.   For  this 
is  one  of  the  apartment  buildings 
owned  by  Angelo  Sangiacomo,  the 
apartment  house  magnate  whose 
extravagant  citywide  rent  in- 
creases last  month  sparked  a 
furor  among  San  Francisco  ten- 
ants   The  rent  hikes  have 
served  to  ignite  an  already  smol- 
dering housing  crisis  and 
prompted  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors to  impose  a  60 -day  rent 
freeze. 

The  128 -unit  complex  at  240 
Dolores  houses  mainly  white- 


collar  professionals.  They  live 
in  studios  and  one -bed  room 
apartments.  The  apartments 
are  small  and  cramped.  The  re- 
cent rent  increases  are  large, 
averaging  18  percent  at  this  par- 
ticular Sangiacomo  building. 
(Sangiacomo's  raises,  however, 
have  ranged  from  15  to  80  per- 
cent at  his  other  rental  proper- 
ties. ) 

Although  most  of  the  upwardly 
mobile  tenants  at  240  Dolores 
can  afford  the  raises,  they  must 
now  share  the  experience  of  many 
San  Francisco  renters  who  have 
seen  their  margin  of  financial  se- 
curity eroded  by  spiraling  hous- 
ing costs. 

"It  makes  me  feel  cheated, " 
says  tenant  Rudolf  Haig.  Haig's 
tiny  studio  has  been  raised  from 
$245  to  $290  a  month. 

These  typical  Sangiacomo  in- 
creases have  become  a  rallying 
cry  for  tenants  and  tenant  re- 
formers, who  lost  a  rent  rebate 
measure  last  November.  Acti- 
vists believe  that  because  of  San- 
giacomo they  have  an  excellent 
chance  to  pass  a  housing  reform 
package  this  year. 

The  Sangiacomo  increases 
"raised  people's  consciousness, " 
says  Mike  Davis,  a  spokesperson 
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for  San  Franciscans  for  Afforda- 
ble Housing  (SFAH),  a  coalition 
of  labor,  neighborhood  and  poli- 
tical groups. 

Davis  said  the  Sangiacomo  af- 
fair "is  the  Three  Mile  Island  of 
the  housing  movement.  "  He  add- 
ed, however,  that  any  reforms 
stemming  from  this  new  aware- 
ness would  come  through  the  ini- 
tiative process  rather  than  super- 
visorial action. 

SFAH  has  put  together  a  seven - 
point  housing  reform  package  and 
expects  to  begin  a  signature  drive 
next  month  to  place  the  proposal 
on  the  November  ballot. 
The  housing  coalition  current- 


ly  is  holding  a  series  of  district 
hearings  to  further  explore  the 
concerns  of  renters  such  as  Haig, 
as  well  as  those  of  homeowners. 

Haig  moved  to  240  Dolores 
about  eight  months  ago  in  order 
to  avoid  a  rent  hike  elsewhere. 

He  estimated  conservatively 
that  the  recent  rent  inc  reases 
would  generate  $64,  000  more  a 
year  in  revenue  for  Sangiacomo 
from  the  240  Dolores  complex 
alone. 

This  amount  comes  on  top  of  the 
over  $31, 000  tax  savings  for  the 
complex  Sangiacomo  has  realized 
because  of  Proposition  13. 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 


TRUE  BRITT 


BY  DISTRICT  5   SUPERVISOR   HARRY  BRITT 

The  reports  come  into  my  office  daily —  violence  against 
straight  and  gay  alike.   Gays  assaulted  verbally  and  physically  by 
gangs  of  youths;  a  young  man  killed  in  the  early  morning  hours  as 
he  delivers  newspapers  for  his  stepson;  an  85-year-old  woman 
mugged  on  her  way  to  the  Diamond  Heights  shopping  area. 

I  thought  about  these  and  other  incidents  as  I  stood  in  the 
Rotunda  of  City  Hall  on  Good  Friday  and  joined  in  the  one-hour 
Watch  Against  Violence.   I  had  noticed  a  cross  of  yellow  chrysan- 
themums at  the  door  of  City  Hall  when  I  arrived  at  work  that 
morning.   The  card  read  "For  George  Moscone  and  Harvey  Milk." 
Now  people  placed  individual  roses  on  the  steps  of  the  Rotunda  in 
memory  of  these  two  loved  city  officials  who  had  been  so  violently 
killed. 

Representatives  of  all  faiths  spoke  urging  that  we  live  in  love 
and  understanding;  folksingers  protested  violence  with  song;  work- 
ers took  time  in  their  day  to  contemplate  the  society  in  which  we 
live.   I  reflected  on  the  fact  that  life  in  our  society  does  include 
violence.   It  is  not  a  phenomenon  which  is  particular  to  our  time. 

The  people  gathered  in  the  Rotunda  represented  a  spirit  and 
understanding  which  prevails  amongst  most  residents  of  the  city  — 
they  were  there  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  violence  in  all  of  us 
and  to  pledge  their  efforts  to  make  San  Francisco  a  non-violent 
place  to  live. 

How  do  we  protect  ourselves  against  violence? 

I  want  to  make  our  neighborhoods  as  safe  as  possible.   I  have 
met  with  members  of  the  police  department  and  have  faith  that 
Chief  Charles  Gain  will  do  his  utmost  to  give  us  increased  foot 
patrols  in  areas  that  are  particularly  problem-prone  —  police  pro- 
tection that  is  visible  and  that  will  forestall  any  ugly  incidents. 
However,  there  is  a  shortage  of  policemen  who  can  be  used  in  this 
capacity.   We  must  therefore  band  together  as  neighbors,  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  and  be  responsible  to  each  other. 

The  85-year-old  woman  blew  a  whistle.    "The  four  young  stal- 
warts," as  she  described  them,  were  alarmed  by  the  shrill  sound 
and  fled.   My  office  distributed  leaflets  to  all  homes  in  that  area 
warning  that  a  series  of  muggings  had  taken  place  and  offering 
whistles  for  sale  through  our  office  at  $1.   Because  over  4,000  of 
these  whistles  have  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  due  to  the  efforts 
of  such  organizations  as  Community  United  Against  Violence,  there 
is  an  ever-building  response  network  to  the  whistle.   Adults  and 


children  carry  them  and, of  course, only  use  them  in  an  emergency. 
They  are  a  non-violent  and  effective  method  of  coping  with  violence. 

Many  residents  of  District  5  have  already  taken  advantage  of 
Project  SAFE.   This  organization  was  founded  to  help  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco  reduce  crime  in  their  neighborhoods.  Launching 
a  SAFE  project  on  your  block  is  easy  and  information  can  be  ob- 
tained by  calling  474-7138. 

One  of  the  best  investments  against  violence  is  education.  We 
all  know  that  knowledge  is  a  more  powerful  tool  than  violence.  I 
see  the  aftermath  of  Prop.  13  taking  its  toll  on  the  school  system. 
We  are  losing  valuable  teachers  and  valuable  programs.  Over- 
crowded classrooms  will  make  enlightened  teaching  difficult  if  not 
impossible.   This  is  a  crucial  time  and  we  must  all  join  in  the 
effort  to  protect  public  education  for  our  children.   I  urge  you  all 
to  join  Friends  of  Public  Education  who  are  working  hard  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  quality  education.   Their  number  is  565-9487. 


Ed.  Note:  District  5  Supervisor  Harry  Britt  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  questions  and  concerns 
in  this  monthly  column.    Please  send  letters  to  TRUE 
BRITT,  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  S*.F.  94114. 
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5  GREAT  STORES  TO  SERVE  YOU  BETTER 

Un  Funcmo 
I3»»  Silver  In 
OKI  WWTS 
OKI  SUNDAY 

San  frinciui 
3SJ0  ?4th  St 
OKI  MGNTS 
OKI  SUIOM 

blaoat 

CirlMit  Cli 
OPflMMTS 
OKI  SWMT 

SmCwmi 
1414  El  CaaiM 
OKI  MCNTS 
OKI  SUMMT 

PKifici 
M  LiuU  ill  IN 
OKI  MCNTS 
UOSfO  SJMOIT 

Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Valley 

BELL  MARKET  IS  YOUR 
COMPLETE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
SUPERMARKET 
BELL  MARKET  IS  SMALL 
ENOUGH  TO  RECOGNIZE  YOU. 
OPEN  7  DAYS  A  WEEK  -  OPEN  NIGHTS 
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Women's  Building  A  Reality 


It  was  not  an  easy  task,  but 
members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Women's  Centers  have  seen  one 
of  their  dreams  come  true.  Last 
month  they  moved  into  Dovre 
Hall,  3543  18th  St. ,  which  will 
function  as  the  Women's  Build- 
ing of  the  Bay  A  rea. 

It  took  local  women's  groups 
a  year  and  a  half  of  fundraisers 
to  build  the  kitty  to  $115, 000,  the 
down  payment  for  the  four-story, 
67 -year-old  building.  The  total 
cost  is  $535,000. 

The  building  will  become  a 
combination  community  and  cul- 


tural center,  a  home  for  women's 
non-profit  organizations  and  re- 
source center.  Those  willing  to 
lend  a  hand  in  the  planned  reno- 
vation of  the  site  can  call  863- 
5255. 

The  Centers'  staff  extended 
thanks  to  volunteers  and  to  busi- 
nesses who  contributed  to  the 
Women's  Building.  Those  busi- 
nesses in  Noe  Valley  included 
The  Needle's  Eye;  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Music  Store;  R.  Price; 
The  Cheese  Company;  the  Coffee 
Bin;  Acme  Cafe;  Noe  News  Is 
Good  News;  Taste  of  Honey  Bak- 
ery; and  the  Meat  Market. 


Gay  Church . . 

most  of  the  exquisite  stained 
glass  windows  were  stealthily 
spirited  away  in  the  night. 

Although  the  arson  attack  was 
a  psychological  as  well  as  an 
operational  setback  for  the  Me- 
tropolitan Community  congre- 
gation in  San  Francisco,  the 
church  maintained  its  offices  at 
1076  Guerrero  St.  next  to  the 
charred  and  unsightly  remains 
of  their  former  sanctuary,  and 
rented  space  at  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church,  23rd  and  Capp 
Streets ,  where  they  presently 
hold  services. 

Undaunted  by  such  adversity 
and  supported  by  growing  num- 
bers of  church  members,  MCC 
is  in  the  process  of  purchasing 
a  new  location  at  150  Eureka  St. 
in  the  heart  of  the  city'b  gay 
community.    The  new  building's 
owner,  The  Voice  of  Pentecost 
Church,  has  traditionally  taken 
a  vocal  "anti-gay"  stance  and 
has  called  San  Francisco  a  mod- 
ern "Sodom  and  Gomorrah," 
according  to  a  recent  article  in 
a  gay  newspaper,  the  Bay  Area 
Reporter. 

The  Voice  of  Pentecost  has 
moved  to  a  location  on  Ocean 
Avenue— a  neighborhood  that  is 
considerably  more  conservative 
than  the  Castro  Street  area. 
Some  people  naturally  speculated 
that  they  moved  to  put  more  dis- 
tance between  themselves  and 
the  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah"  of 
the  gay  community.   But  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Marilyn  Gazow- 
sky,  denied  the  suggestion.  "If 
the  Voice  of  Pentecost  was  pre- 
sently located  on  'skid  row,'  we 
wouldn't  move  just  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  drunks  in 
that  neighborhood,"  she  said. 

Currently,  the  Metropolitan 
Community  Church  claims 
300,000  members  in  120  congre- 
gations in  36  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in 
the  five  nations  of  Australia, 
Canada,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand  and  Nigeria. 

The  MCC  is  defined  as  "non- 
denominational"— but  perhaps 
more  appropriately  it  should  be 
described  as  "multi-denomina- 
tional" in  that  it  proclaims  lib- 
eration in  style  of  worship  for 
all  its  members.   The  church 
was  conceived  to  welcome  not 
only  a  potpourri  of  worship 
styles ,  but  also  to  give  those 
individuals  who  have  tradition- 
ally been  considered  "social 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 
anomalies"  by  the  more  conser- 
vative Christian  churches  an 
organized  body  of  worship  and 
fellowship. 

MCC's  theme  of  fellowship  is 
one  of  broad  and  supportive 
tolerance.   It  strives  to  remove 
any  derogatory  labels  and  stig- 
mas associated  with  the  alter- 
native sexual  and  lifestyle  pre- 
ferences that  most  of  its  mem- 
bers have  chosen. 

The  self-described  "Univer- 
sal Fellowship"  extends  its  min- 
istry, in  the  words  of  Rev. 
Perry,  to  "black  and  brown  and 
yellow  and  white  alike,"  creating 
a  church  "in  which  women  and 
men  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. " 

MCC's  primary  philosophical 
creed  is  to  discard  the  narrow 
categories  human  beings  are 
placed  in,  and  as  Rev.  Perry 
colorfully  puts  it,  "to  recognize 
that  in  Christ  there  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  slave  nor  free, 
male  nor  female,  straight  nor 
gay. " 

Illustrative  of  MCC's  success 
in  meeting  this  end  is  the  fact 
that  the  church  has  a  straight 
female  minister  serving  the  San 
Francisco  congregation.  And 
the  current  San  Francisco  pas- 
tor,  the  Rev.  Jim  Dykes,  along 
with  his  lover ,  were  the  first 
gay  couple  to  legitimately  adopt 
a  child.   This  was  accomplished 
when  Dykes  was  with  the  Metro- 
politan Community  Church  in 
Los  Angeles.   The  court  proce- 
dure was  a  lengthy  and  exhaus- 
tive one,  but  2-year-old  Robert 
is  now  living  in  a  healthy  and 
nurturing  environment. 

According  to  the  church's 
office  manager,  Gary  Pierce, 
the  San  Francisco  congregation 
was  not  the  only  one  to  suffer 
discrimination  at  a  time  when 
demonstrations  for  gay  rights 
were  being  staged  across  the 
country.   The  headquarters 
church  in  Los  Angeles  was  des- 
troyed by  arson  in  1973,  and  the 
New  Orleans  congregation  lost 
its  church  by  fire  at  about  the 
same  time. 

Pierce  feels  the  burnings 
were  a  reaction  to  the  gay  poli- 
tical activity  that  was  a  heavy 
media  issue  in  the  early  and  mid- 
seventies.   MCC  congregations 
worked  together  nationally  for 
the  passage  of  the  California  gay 
rights  bill  sponsored  by  Assem- 
blyman Willie  Brown  and  signed 
into  law  in  1975  by  Gov.  Jerry 
Brown. 


Park  Money  Gathers  Moss 


It's  been  more  than  two  years 
now  and  the  promise  to  rejuve- 
nate Douglass  Park  remains  just 
that.   Some  of  the  previously 
enthusiastic  neighbors  have  be- 
come weary  and  that  concerns 
PhilUp  Jacka. 

Most  neighbors  know  about 
the  problems  facing  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  park,  but  there  are 
"few  repeaters  who  show  up 
meeting  after  meeting,"  says 
Jacka,  an  architect- planner  and 
member  of  the  Douglass  Play- 
ground Committee. 

Jacka  is  looking  for  con- 
cerned residents  who  want  to 
help  draw  up  a  master  plan  for 
the  double-decker  playground, 
located  on  Douglass  between 
Clipper  and  27th  Streets.  He 
doesn't  want  people  to  say, 
"  'How  did  this  happen?  We 
weren't  involved, 1 "  in  the  event 
only  a  few  residents  participate 
in  the  project. 

Jacka,  who  became  involved 
two  years  ago  and  is  one  of  the 
group's  activists,  can  be 
reached  at  648-0792  or  648-1012. 

The  park  already  has  been 
awarded  $210,000  for  a  variety 
of  improvements ,  including  an 
irrigation  system  and  benches. 
That  money  has  yet  to  be  spent 


while  residents  try  to  devise  a 
master  plan  for  the  long  run 
rather  than  immediate  needs. 

The  Douglass  Playground 
Committee  recently  asked  the 
City  for  another  $100,000.  They 
were  told,  however,  that  the 
committee  would  not  receive  any 
new  funds. 

City  officials  have  hinted  that 
their  request  might  receive 
more  favorable  consideration 
once  the  master  plan  is  com- 
pleted. 


MCC  does  not  see  the  arson 
attacks  as  part  of  any  organized 
effort,  but  rather  as  separate  and 
random  incidents  perpetrated  by 
individuals  objecting  to  gays  wor- 
shipping in  an  open  fashion  in 
their  neighborhoods.   That  this 
happened  simultaneously  in  three 
distinctive  areas  of  the  country  is 
viewed  as  strictly  coincidental , 
and  as  timely  with  gay  rights 
activities  nationally. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Guerrero  Street  church  was 
burned,  there  was  obviously  some 
local  opposition  to  the  gay  church 
existing  in  the  Mission/Noe  Val- 
ley neighborhood.   There  was  also 
strong  neighborhood  support,  how- 
ever.  Christine  Phaeton  of  1130 
Guerrero  St.  was  both  saddened 
and  alarmed  by  the  arson. 

Even  more  astonishing  to 
Phaeton  was  the  lack  of  any  action 
taken  to  restore  the  property. 

"There  was  a  'formal'  rumor 
after  the  burning  that  the  property 
would  be  renovated  to  house  a 
senior  citizens'  center  with  pre- 
school facilities,"  she  said. 

She  attributed  the  gross  delay 
in  any  kind  of  reconstruction  to 
the  "economics  of  the  religious 
situation  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Mission  is  predominantly  Latino 
and  therefore  Catholic ,  and  I 
guess  there  is  just  little  demand 
for  more  facilities  representing 
other  religions.   It  seems, 
though,  that  something  should  be 
done  with  the  property  to  make  it 
usable  as  a  community  center,  if 
not  a  religious  one. " 

The  Federal  Government's 
Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development,  however,  did 
not  give  the  project  financial 
priority  and  never  came  through 


with  the  dollars  to  effect  this 
plan. 

United  Presbyterian  has  now 
turned  to  VITA,  a  San  Francisco 
foundation,  and  is  reasonably 
assured  that  the  church  property 
will  be  restored  to  a  semblance 
of  its  original  structure  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Although  a  formal  contract 
has  been  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
MCC  and  The  Voice  of  Pentecost, 
two  very  theologically  and  social- 
ly different  churches,  MCC  is 
still  organizing  fundraisers  in 
an  effort  to  make  a  sizable  down 
payment  to  The  Voice  of  Pente- 
cost on  its  property.    MCC  is 
aiming  to  put  $100,000  down  on 
the  $210,000  selling  price  so  that 
monthly  payments  will  be  in  the 
manageable  range  of  $600  to  $700. 
The  church  hopes  to  hold  its 
opening  day  on  June  3. 

If  you  would  like  to  help  the 
fund  raising  efforts  and  have 
some  fun  in  the  process,  attend 
MCC's  "Armed  Forces  Day  Ex- 
travaganza" at  Heritage  Place 
(on  Go  ugh  between  Market  and 
Mission  Streets)  on  May  18.  Thii 
will  be  a  rare  opportunity  to  don 
World  War  II  garb  and  compete 
for  costume  and  dancing  prizes. 
MCC  will  feature  two  1940's  Big 
Band  dance  groups  and  a  25-cent 
dance  event.    Bring  more  than  a 
quarter  though;  otherwise,  you 
may  not  make  it  to  the  "kissing 
booth"!   Tickets  for  the  Extrava- 
ganza are  $7. 50  in  advance.  Con- 
tact the  MCC  office  at  285-0392. 
Or  purchase  tickets  at  the  door 
for  $9. 

By  the  way,  the  Metropolitan 
Community  Church  invites 
"straights"  to  its  dances,  as 
well  as  to  church  services. 
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fgf±\   esidents  of  a  tiny  but 

I  <    much  admired  street 

sandwiched  between 
Dolores  and  Guerrero 
Streets  will  celebrate  the  fourth 
annual  Fair  Oaks  Neighbors  Flea 
Market  and  Street  Fair  May  12, 
9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 

One  hundred  families  are  ex- 
pected to  tout  their  home-baked , 
goods,  knickknacks,  antiques, 
old  clothes  and  furniture  at  this 
glorified  garage  sale  along  the 
street's  five  blocks. 

There'll  also  be  food,  games 
and  entertainment  at  Jamestown 
Community  Center,  located  at 
Fair  Oaks  and  23rd  Streets. 

g-^J  he  Pickle  Family  Cir- 

II  cus,  San  Francisco's 
J**       own  magical  mixture 

of  acrobatics,  tight- 
wire  dancing,  juggling  and  clown- 
ing, is  coming  to  the  Noe  Valley 
area. 

For  two  days ,  on  May  5  and  6 , 


the  circus  will  perform  under  the 
Big  Tent  at  Glen  Park  Play- 
ground. 

This  year's  show  will  feature 
Andrea  Snow,  veteran  S.  F. 
Mime  Trouper,  along  with  the 
Pickle  Family's  own  Mr.  Sniff. 

Showtimes  are  noon  and  3 
p.m.  at  the  park,  located  at  Bos- 
worth  Street  and  O'Shaughnessy 
Blvd. 

Advance  ticket  sales  will  bene- 
fit the  S.  F.  Council  of  Parent 
Participation  Nursery  Schools, 
sponsor  of  the  event. 

For  information,  call  Terry 
Lorant,  826-0747,  or  Suzi  Par- 
tier,  285-3096. 


i    |    pplications  for  booths 
and  entertainment  at 


A 

CJgJ    the  sixth  annual 

Castro  Street  Fair 
will  be  accepted  until  June  1. 

Call  Rick  Slick,  626-5695, 
or  write  Box  14405,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 94114. 


Charter  Commission  Hearings  Begin 


Public  Schools  Enrollment  Options 


Though  students  in  the  S.  F. 
Unified  School  District  are  as- 
signed to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  their  home  address,  parents 
can  request  a  school  other  than 
the  one  assigned  by  completing 
an  Optional  Enrollment  Request 
(OER)  form. 

The  filing  period  for  OERs 
for  the  1979-80  school  year  be- 
gan last  month  and  continues 
through  June  15. 

All  alternative  school  requests, 
including  those  for  kindergarten- 
ers ,  require  this  form.  Regular 
school  kindergarten  pre- regis- 
tration began  April  30. 


To  check  out  the  various  op- 
tions, parents  are  encouraged  to 
visit  schools  and  speak  with 
principals,  counselors  and  staff 
before  submitting  an  OER. 

Parents  also  should  remember 
that  approval  of  an  OER  is  given 
only  if  there  is  space  in  the 
school  being  requested  and  if  the 
racial/ethnic  balance  at  both  the 
sending  and  receiving  schools  is 
not  adversely  affected  by  the 
transfer. 

OER  forms  are  available  at 
all  schools,  area  offices,  and  in 
Room  103  at  135  Van  Ness  Ave. 


BOLAOOS  fiffU  €S Tfl T€ 


RESIDENTIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  PROPERTIES 


3823  •  24TM  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO   CA  94114 

415  -  824-9t81 


...  shape  &  Stay  in  shape 

jazz  dance,  yoga,  tai  chi 
disco  &  fitness.  Calligraphy,  too! 
Adult  classes  begin  May  21 


All  Summer  Day  Care  for  Youth 

Preschool  thru  6th  grade 
Call  586-6900 
Mission  YMCA  -  4080  Mission,  S.F.  941 12 


The  Charter  Commission  this 
month  begins  a  series  of  public 
hearings,  with  the  first  one  sche- 
duled in  District  5. 

The  7  p.  m.  hearing  will  be 
held  May  8  at  the  Trinity  United 
Methodist  Church,  229  Market  St. 
at  Noe  Street. 

Commissioner  Pat  Schultz  of 
Noe  Valley  said  the  hearing,  one 
of  20  scheduled  sessions  through- 
out the  city,  will  focus  on  the 
topic  "Public  Protection."  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Joseph  Freitas  Jr. 
and  Sheriff  Eugene  Brown  are 
scheduled  to  appear. 

"I  especially  urge  people  from 
Noe  Valley  to  come,"  Schultz 
said. 

The  hearings  are  being  held  to 
give  residents  an  opportunity  to 
voice  their  concerns  about  speci- 
fic aspects  of  city  government. 

While  seeking  comment  from 
all  interested  parties,  the  Com- 


mission urges  the  public  to  re- 
member that  the  scope  of  prob- 
lems which  will  be  addressed  is 
limited  to  those  relating  to  the 
Charter. 

The  locations  for  other  hear- 
ings have  not  yet  been  finalized, 
but  they  will  all  be  held  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  from 
7  to  10  p.  m.   Some  topics  to  be 
covered  are  physical  and  econo- 
mic development,  transportation, 
education,  culture  and  recrea- 
tion, social  and  health  services, 
personnel,  government  organi- 
zation, budget  and  finance,  and 
election  and  public  participation. 

The  Commission  encourages 
everyone  to  attend  the  hearings 
as  Commission  members  pre- 
pare for  the  drafting  phases  of 
Charter  revision. 

For  information  on  locations, 
call  558-2666. 


Pickpocketing  Picks  Up? 


Shoppers  and  browsers  on 
24th  Street  have  recently  been 
the  target  of  an  increased  num- 
ber of  pickpocketings,  including 
one  Noe  Valley  storeowner.  She 
reported  the  incident  to  the  pol- 
ice and  to  the  Noe  Valley  Voice , 
in  hopes  of  warning  other  Noe 
Valley  residents. 

There  has  also  been  an  in- 
creased number  of  reports  of 
shoplifting,  including  four  such 
recent  incidents  at  Kid  stuff. 
Bettie  Spring,  owner  of  the  child- 
ren's store  on  Castro  Street,  was 
able  to  catch  a  pair  of  shoplifters 
by  confronting  them  with  their 
bulging  shopping  bags  on  their 
way  out  of  the  store. 


Captain  Jeffery  of  the  Miss- 
ion Police  Station  said  there  had 
been  no  significant  increase  in 
crime  in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
cept for  the  "seasonal  upsurge" 
of  vandalism  to  cars.  The  con- 
tradiction in  the  two  reports  is 
probably  the  result  of  people's 
not  notifying  the  police  when  they 
have  been  victims  of  such  crimes. 

Captain  Jeffery  stressed  that 
anyone  who  has  been  victimized 
should  report  it  immediately.  If 
these  crimes  are  not  reported, 
the  statistics,  of  course,  do  not 
indicate  a  need  for  more  foot  beat 
police  or  radio  patrolmen,  so  the 
areas  where  they  are  needed  most, 
are  not  sufficiently  covered. 


OUR  FTD 


• 


BIG  HUG 
BOUQUET 


MOTHER'S  EMY  IS 
SUNn/W,MAY13. 


SEND  HER 
FLOWERS 
— EARLY! 


SEND  ONE- 
TAKE  ONE  HOME 


Give  Mom  more  time 
to  brag  about  you. 
Send  her  the 
FTD  BIG  HUG® 
BOUQUET  Early! 
Call  or  visit  us 
today.  We  can 

send  Mother's 
Day  flowers 
almost  any- 
where —the 
FTD  way. 


Accent  on  ^Howm 


Two  Locations  , 
4080  24th  Street  (near  Castro) 
3327  24th  Street  (near  Mission) 
824-3233 
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Our  quick-change  artist  of 
the  month,  Noe  Valley's  own 
chameleon  super-hero,  is  alive 
and  . . .  well  ...  he  lives  in  an 
unobtrusive  two- story  apartment 
building  somewhere  on  Noe 
Street.   The  only  give-away  to 
his  artistic  aspirations  is  the 
camera  he  carries  to  and  from 
his  9  to  5  downtown  job  in  a 
carpet  warehouse. 

Philip  Mason  admits  being 
lured  from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  , 
to  San  Francisco,  and  subse- 
quently to  Noe  Valley,  by  its 
seductive  reputation  as  a 
"counter-culture"  and  artists' 
haven.   He  moved  here,  enrolled 
in  the  Art  Institute  as  a  photo- 
graphy student,  and  "things 
seemed  to  really  start  happen- 
ing" when  his  work  was  chosen 
for  exhibition  in  the  Institute's 
Diego  Rivera  Gallery. 

But  the  money  saved  from 
jobs  in  Alaska  and  Maine  where 
there  "was  nowhere  to  spend 
the  money"  began  to  dwindle 
here,  where  there  were  lots  of 
"opportunities"  to  part  with  the 
green  stuff.   Mason's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Art  Institute  waned 
as  tuition  fees  and  perceived 
pretentions  waxed,  and  our  hero 
set  out  to  make  his  way  with  his 
camera  art. 

Alas,  though  he  exhibited  at 
various  galleries,  including  The 
Edible  Complex  and  The  Strand 
Cafe,  he  sold  no  photos.  So, 
with  camera  tucked  surrepti- 
tiously under  his  jacket,  he  took 
a  "hideous"  rent-paying  job  in  a 
carpet  warehouse.   He  finds 
photographic  compositions  on 
his  way  to  work,  after  work,  and 
on  weekends  he  prints  his  work 
at  the  Park  and  Recreation 
Photo  Center  on  Scott  Street, 
which  he  says  is  "great  for  the 
cost. " 

His  energy  is  often  drained  by 
a  day  of  lugging  Persian  rugs 


around  though,  so  he  is  contem- 
plating "some  kind  of  change.  " 
To  get  his  photographic  work 
shown  means  "visiting  the  gal- 
leries repeatedly  until  the  own- 
ers get  to  know  you. "  He  also 
thinks  some  kind  of  artists' 
union  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mason's  interest  in  photo- 
graphy echoes  the  tradition  of 
many  who  discovered  their  art 
inadvertently  during  a  convales- 
cence.  Like  Ted  Shawn,  who 
took  up  dance  as  polio  therapy. 
Mason  bought  himself  a  camera 
while  recuperating  from  an  ill- 
ness ,  and  has  scarcely  put  it 
down  since. 

Except,  of  course,  during  his 
40  hours  a  week  amongst  the 
carpets.   Mason  says  he  occa- 
sionally feels  "bitter"  about  the 
difficulties  of  life  as  a  quick- 
change  artist— and  minimal  re- 
ward for  his  artistic  endeavors. 
But  he  says  he'll  be  around  for 
awhile  and  "expects  good  things 
to  happen.  " 

Is  Philip  Mason  the  only 
artist  left  in  Noe  Valley  ?  Ad- 
dress your  Confessions  of  a 
Noe  Valley  Artist  to  Noe  Valley 
Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  94114. 


PRINT  MASTERS 


IHE  NOE  VALLEY  PRINTERS 

One  stop  service  for  all  your  printing 
needs  *   4017  Twenty-Fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  94114  *  824.3245  ****** 


5fyear  Delist 

UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT 

4155  A  24TH  ST.  -  BETWEEN  CASTRO  &  DIAMOND 
2854243  -  TUESDAY  THROUGH  SATURDAY 

Introductory  Offer 
Women's  haircut  and  blowdry  -  $12.50 
Men's  haircut  and  blowdry  -  $10.00 
Perm  and  haircut  -  $25.50 


Theater  Review 

Basic 
Training 

THE  BASIC  TRAINING  OF 

PAVLO  HUMMEL 

Directed  by  Richard  E.  T.  White 

Eureka  Theatre,  2299  Market  St. 

863-7133 

Thursday- Sunday,  8  p.m. 
Through  May  12. 

Reviewed  by  G.  Pascal  Zachary 

"The  Basic  Training  of  Pavlo 
Hummel"  should  be  performed  in 
high  schools  everywhere.   It  is 
an  Army  recruiter's  nightmare. 
Boot  camp  comes  off  looking  like 
an  initiation  into  a  Hitler  youth 
organization.   And  the  jungle 
combat  scene  makes  Sweden  look 
like  a  very  good  place  to  cele- 
brate an  18th  birthday. 

The  play  opened  last  month  at 
Eureka  Theatre,  and  its  pre- 
sentation is  timely.   Viet  Nam 
dramas  are  in  vogue— witness 
the  reception  given  to  "Coming 
Home"  and  "Deer  Hunter."  Yet 
this  well  staged  production  is 
not  trendy.   Written  by  Viet  Nam 
veteran  David  Rabe  and  original- 
ly produced  in  1971 ,  the  play  is 
unabashedly  anti-war. 

Even  now,  without  the  South- 
east Asian  war  as  a  backdrop, 
"Pavlo  Hummel"  has  the  capa- 
city to  move  and  inform  because 
it  debunks  heroism  and  parodies 
the  rigors  of  military  training. 
What  remains  when  the  veneer 
of  combat  is  stripped  away  ?  A 
person,  torn  and  alone  in  the 
darkness,  footsteps  from  death. 

Though  the  play's  mood  is 


LINDY  BROWN  -  TYPING 


276A  Fair  Oaks  St. 
San  Francisco  648-7352 


BAY  AREA  LANGUAGE  CENTER 

Travelling  this  summer? 
Beginning/Advanced  conversation 
classes  with  native  teachers. 
Day  or  evening 
Convenient  to  BART  stop 
2069  A  MISSION  STREET 
552-9898,  1  5  pm 
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serious,  almost  somber,  it  has 
a  number  of  comic  episodes. 
And  despite  a  weak  performance 
by  Scott  Paulin  (as  Hummel) ,  the 
action  is  sustained  by  a  superb 
supporting  cast,  which  includes 
Curtis  W.  Sims  (as  Sergeant 
Tower),  D'Alan  Moss  (as  Ardel) 
and  Paul  Drake  (as  Kress). 

Unlike  Hummel,  a  complex 
and  emerging  character,  the 
play's  message  is  unambiguous: 
war  is  hell.   Though  familiar, 
this  fact  is  too  often  overlooked. 
But  "Pavlo  Hummel"  won't  let 
you  forget  it.   Go  see  this  play 
and  remember. 

Arts  &  Lectures 

"Songs  of  Power,"  a  poetry- 
drum-chant  theater  experience 
created  by  poet- musicians  Tom 
Cuson  and  Olduvai,  will  high- 
light an  evening  of  poetry  and 
music  May  5 ,  8  p.  m.  ,  at  the 
Noe  Valley  Ministry. 

Joining  in  this  event  will  be 
celebrated  Canadian  poet  Noni 
Howard,  whose  works  will  be 
dramatized  by  the  dancing  of 
Vanessa  Kingston.   Also,  San 
Francisco's  Beau  Beausoleil 
will  perform  selections  from 
his  two  published  books  of 
poetry,  "Witness"  and  "What 
Happens.  "  Donation:  $2.  50. 

The  Arts  and  Lectures 
Forum's  second  program  in 
May  will  be  a  performance  of 
early  sacred  music  by  the 
Chamber  Chorus  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Community  Music  Center. 
The  May  19  program,  featuring 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Dufay , 
will  also  take  place  at  the 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  at 
8  p.m. 
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3957  Twenty -fourth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California  94114 
(415)285-1387 


NOE  VALLEY'S  ONLY 
GENERAL  OFFICE  SUPPLY  STORE 


OFFICE  SUPPLY 


•  Rubbar  Stan** 

•  FBngSupphM 

•  Unusual  Canto 

•  Photocopy 

•  BuaJnaas  A  LagaJ  Forma 

•  OfAoa  Fumftura 

•  Oflloa  Machina  Rapair 

UMCutro -282-6161 
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|W>k  Review 


by  Lynn  Rogers 


Writing:  Behind  the  Lines 


WRITING  A  NOVEL 

by  Dorothy  Bryant 

Ata  Books,  1978;  122  pp. ,  $4 


THE  PASSIONATE  PERILS  OF 
PUBLISHING 

by  Celeste  West  and  Valerie  Wheat 
Booklegger  Press,  1978;  76  pp. ,  $5 


Writing  A  Novel  is  not  recommended  for  everyone.  It  is  not  a 
book  for  those  who  say,  as  May  Sarton  put  it,  "  'How  wonderful  it 
must  be  to  be  a  writer*  as  if  writing  were  a  game  of  solitaire  and 
one  did  not  have  to  fight  like  a  tiger  for  a  moment's  peace  and 
quiet!  Not  to  mention  the  struggle  itself,  the  persistent  will  nec- 
essary to  get  down  to  it  when  one  has  finally  clawed  one's  way 
through  to  a  piece  of  time.  " 

Dorothy  Bryant  also  believes  that  struggle  is  necessary  to 
good  writing,  that  without  it,  the  butterfly  will  never  emerge 
strong  and  unique  from  its  cocoon.  And  she  believes  that  the  pro- 
cess of  starting  a  new  book  with  a  new  plot  and  a  new  cast  ot  char- 
acters each  time  makes  every  writer,  no  matter  how  experienced, 
a  "perennial  beginner.  "As  the  author  of  three  published  novels, 
however,  she  takes  pity  on  the  new  beginner  and  sends  her  this 
book  of  hints  on  what  she  has  learned  of  that  process. 

The  book  begins  by  telling  us  how  to  catch  on  to  the  "seed", 
the  "little  click"  that  becomes  the  core  of  a  novel.  As  Henry  James 
said,  "Try  to  be  one  of  those  people  on  whom  nothing  is  lost! " 
After  awhile  your  seed  will  choose  you,  will  choose  to  grow  in 
depth  and  character,  and  you  will  know  that  it  is  time  to  begin 
work  on  its  book. 

Now  comes  the  part  most  beginning  novelists  think  they  can 
skip — the  planning  stage.  Bryant  makes  it  clear  that  writing  is 
not  some  magical  feat  of  whimsy,  nor  does  she  care  for  the  writer 
who  merely  sets  down  her  own  life  in  a  semi -autobiographical  way 
and  calls  it  fiction.  She  does  her  planning  on  note  cards,  building 
separate  piles  for  plot,  character,  and  setting,  and  letting  each 
begin  to  feed  the  others  ideas.  Then  she  draws  up  a  very  loose 
outline  of  the  action. 

When  it  feels  right,  planning  ends,  and  the  first  draft  begins. 
This  seems  to  be  the  fun  part —  the  part  where  anything  goes  and 
"the  critic  is  put  to  sleep  for  awhile"  as  the  writer  turns  out  a 
free -flowing  stream  of  words  aided  by,  but  not  restricted  to,  the 
cards  and  the  outline.  The  fun  is  short-lived  however,  for  most  of 
the  "anything"  that  one  wrote  in  the  first  draft  will  be  edited  out 
in  the  rewriting,  rewriting,  and  rewriting  that  follows. 

How  long  does  it  all  take?  About  two  years,  from  the  seed  to 
the  final  draft,  Bryant  says.  Two  years  of  working  at  least  three 
hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  If  it  all  sounds  too  much  for  you, 
well,  you  are  welcome  to  do  it  your  own  way.  These  are  merely 
suggestions,  not  rules.  But  if  you're  stuck  with  an  idea  that  won't 
let  you  go  and  won't  get  itself  on  paper,  you  will  learn  a  lot  from 
this  handbook. 

Now  let's  say  you've  put  in  your  two  years  or  so,  and  you've 
got  that  final  draft  at  last.  What  do  you  do  next?  Do  you  send  it 
right  to  Harper's?  Not  unless  you've  written  Jaws  III.  According 
to  The  Passionate  Perils  of  Publishing  (  PPP  ),  you're  wasting 
your  time  sending  a  serious  first  novel  to  the  big  publishing  houses. 
Doubleday  alone  received  10,000  unsolicited  manuscripts  last  year 
and  rejected  every  one!  The  other  houses,  owned  now  by  large  con- 
glomerates and  more  concerned  with  profits  than  with  quality,  did 
about  the  same.  According  to  PPP,  the  best  thing  to  do  with  your 
manuscript  is  to  publish  it  yourself.  You  run  a  few  risks,  such  as 
insolvency,  but  you  gain  so  much  in  editing,  layout,  and  publicity 
control  that  it's  well  worth  the  gamble.  And  just  think--now  you're 
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Films  are  shown  Fridays  at  8  p.  m.  at  James  Lick 
Auditorium,  25th  and  Noe.   $1  members,  $2  general. 


May  4 


May  11 


May  18 


May  25 


Surreal  Dreams:  Charles  Bryant's  "Salome," 
Joris  Ivens'  "Rain,"  Hans  Richter's  "Ghosts  Be- 
fore Breakfast,"  Rene  Clair's  "Entr'Acte,"  and 
James  Watson's  "Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher. " 

Cartoon  Favorites,  including  Popeye,  Betty  Boop, 
Felix  the  Cat,  Lenny  Bruce's  "Thank  You  Masked 
Man"  and  Bob  Clampett's  "Daffy  Doc. " 

Nuclear  Love  and  Death:  Alain  Resnais'  "Hiro- 
shima Mon  Amour"  with  Emmanuelle  Riva  and 
Eiji  Okada;  and  Chris  Marker's  "La  Jetee"  (short). 

Bay  Area  Independents  (benefit  for  Noe  Valley 
Cinema):   Films  by  Phil  Schuman,  E.  J.  Muller, 
Marc  Huestis,  Allie  Light  &  Irving  Saraf,  Ron 
Chase,  Mike  Connor,  Tim  Blascovich  and  Curt 
McDowell.   $2  donation  requested. 
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not  only  a  writer,  but  a  publisher  as  weU.  PPP  gives  you  the 
names  of  the  handbooks  you'll  need  to  work  with  once  you've  de- 
cided to  "roll  your  own,  "  as  they  put  it.  Everything  you  need 
to  know  from  layout  to  financing  to  publicity  campaigns  is  out- 
lined here. 

However,  if  you  reaUy  prefer  to  have  someone  else  handle  it, 
you  can  probably  get  published  by  one  of  the  growing  number  of 
small,  independent  presses  that  are  springing  up  everywhere  as 
the  people  continue  to  make  themselves  heard.  West  and  Wheat 
give  a  complete  listing  of  directories  to  these  presses,  along  with 
separate  lists  of  most  of  the  feminist  and  children's  alternative 
presses.  These  small  publishing  companies  are  run  by  people 
who  still  have  a  reverence  for  language  and  are  willing  to  settle 
for  a  small  profit  in  exchange  for  satisfying  work. 

So  if  you're  thinking  about  publishing,  try  PPP.  It's  written 
with  humor  and  crammed  with  information.  And  while  you're  wait- 
ing for  the  galley  sheets  to  come  back  from  the  printer,  follow 
Dorothy  Bryant's  advice.  Get  busy  on  your  next  novel! 
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ANNIVERSARY  SALE 

May  5  thru  May  20 


Selected  Fabrics 

up  to 

50%  OFF 


Folkweor 
Patterns 
10%  OFF 


Baskets 
30%  OFF 
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4026V2    -    24TH  STREET 

824-7773 


Swedish  &  Shiatsu  Massage 
by  appt.  $15.  per  hr.  12-9  daily 
Redwood  Sauna 
$3  per  hr./S20  monthly  use 
Mon -Sat  9-9,  Sun  11-9 

ELISA'S  BEAUTY  SALON 
styles  for  men  and  women 
Open  Sunday  12-5  824-6921 


we  pon't  have 

ANYTHING- 
LIKE  THIS  IN 
FRANCE. 


ADVERTISING 

Phone   28  2  -  8  4  3  4 
or  681-3658 
The  Noe  Valley  Voice 


mcDonn€LL  &  wtrmfc 

ATTORNEYS  AT  LAW 
4091   24n  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA  ©4114 

(415)  641  -  0700 


AROMA 


CHECK  OUR  COFFEE  PRICES! 

coffee, teas  &  spices 

and  Accessories 

3412  22ND  STREET 
(Near  Guerrero) 
Phone  282-4466 


4193  24TH  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94114 
282-7144 


BOOKS  MAGAZINES  NEWSPAPERS  CHILDRCNS  BOOKS  POSTERS  MAPS  ETC 

OPEN  10  TO  10  EVERY  DAY 


EARTH  SIGN 
BOOKS 


BOOKS  TO  GROW  WITH  -  ASTROLOGY  TO  ZEN 
"MUSIC  FROM  THE  HEARTS  OF  SPACE" 

415-824-3373  4155  24TH  ST  S  R  .  CA  94114 
COME  IN  OR  CALL         □         GIFT  BROCHURE 
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Library's  Stolen  Piano 

A   Private   LOSS  BvJ-  Henry  Sanz- Trout 

Years  past,  as  a  frustrated  spectator  of  music,  I  developed  an  over- 
whelming fascination  for  classical  music.   I  would  spend  hours  listening 
to  the  same  recordings  over  and  over,  memorizing  them. 

To  become  more  than  an  observer,  I  became  acquainted  with  the  vio- 
lin.  I  would  play  the  instrument  for  hours  at  a  time,  but  suffering  because 
of  a  lack  of  proper  training,  I  enrolled  in  private  music  lessons  and  rapid- 
ly gained  the  correct  physical  skill  and  proper  use  of  the  violin. 

One  day  this  came  to  a  halt.   I  could  no  longer  afford  to  continue. 
Time,  money  and  other  obligations  demanded  my  attention.   I  left  with 
the  voices  of  my  two  instructors:  "What?  You're  dropping  out ?"  "This 
information  is  useless  unless  you  use  it. 11  I  left  that  place  very  depressed. 

I  felt  that  fate  had  handed  me  a  very  harsh  judgment.  I  spent  the  next 
few  months  in  "silent  mourning,"  seeing  or  caring  little  about  my  environ- 
ment.  In  tears  off  and  on,  I  returned  to  the  recordings  I  understood. 

One  Sunday  morning,  long  after  that,  I  decided  to  visit  the  Noe  Valley 
Ministry' 8  10  a.  m.  worship  celebration.   At  the  end,  most  persons  hav- 
ing departed,  I  asked  if  I  might  play  their  piano.   I  was  alone  in  that  enor- 
mous room  with  sounds  that  echo.   I  sat  quiet.   I  touched  the  keys  gently, 
stroking  the  tops.   Not  since  early  childhood  had  I  embraced  one.   But  I 
played  the  thing  as  if  I  had  always  played.   I  played  until  I  was  very  late 
for  work,  beyond  a  point  where  my  arms  stiffened  with  pain.   I  had  only 
applied  what  little  I  learned  from  violin  to  the  piano. 

Putting  a  lot  of  thought  into  it,  I  developed  the  technique  of  setting 
children's  books  to  music.   You  see,  though  I  still  could  not  read  music, 
I  could  play  a  child's  story  book  by  setting  to  music  what  was  happening 
in  the  story.   I  played  the  cover,  title,  dedication,  story,  beginning  to 
end.   I  would  rotate  different  stories  weekly,  developing  the  favorite  ones. 
Eventually  I  offered  myself  as  an  accompanist  for  the  preschool  story 
hours  at  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  where  I  once  worked.   Their  piano  had 
sat  unused  for  three  years  with  the  exception  of  a  woman  who  came  to 
practice  every  Saturday  for  two  months,  then  one  day  just  disappeared, 
and  no  one  heard  from  her  again.   The  piano  itself  was  old  and  out  of 
tune.    However,  it  made  a  fine  addition  to  my  practice  time. 

One  Wednesday  last  month  I  returned  to  practice  and  noticed  the 
piano  gone.   Though  I  thought  it  strange,  I  assumed  it  had  been  moved 
for  the  sake  of  a  program.   So  I  said  nothing. 

The  next  day  I  came  by  once  more  to  play  and  noticed  that  it  was 
still  missing.   I  searched  the  entire  building,  which  was  easy  because 
the  building  is  small  and  I  knew  all  its  secret  chambers. 

I  finally  asked  the  librarian,  saying,  "That  was  certainly  quick. 
What  did  you  do  to  the  piano?"  She  responded  with  the  blank  expression 
"What?"  It  turned  out  I  was  the  only  one  aware  that  the  piano  wasn't  even 
in  the  building. 

Double-searching  and  back-tracking  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  piano 
had  been  stolen.   No  detectable  marks,  scratches,  bumps,  etc.  ,  were 
left  by  the  robbers.   They  just  took  it  away  like  that— as  if  walking  out 
with  a  pencil  (a  very  clean  job).   What  was  worse,  everyone  thought,  was 
that  the  robbery  might  have  taken  place  while  the  library  was  open. 

The  police  were  not  called  right  away  because  it  was  too  embarras- 
sing.  After  I  stopped  laughing,  we  all  played  detective.   A  meeting  had 
taken  place  the  night  before.   That  only  indicated,  however,  that  the  door 
carelessly  may  have  been  left  unlocked.   We  decided  the  tiny  drag  marks 
in  the  narrow  hallway  were  most  likely  made  by  a  very  heavy  object. 
Later  the  police  told  the  librarian  it  was  very  possible  to  manage  an  up- 
right piano  that  size  outside  onto  a  truck.   And  I  also  found  out  later  that 
the  story  hour  carpet  squares,  which  had  been  left  outside  and  soaked  by 
the  rain,  were  most  likely  used  by  the  robbers  as  a  cushion. 

The  story  ends  with  the  Noe  Valley  Library  not  recovering  the  piano. 
For  myself,  I've  gone  on  to  play  piano  story  hours  to  50  children  and  two 
teachers  in  a  private  school  with  a  piano  in  every  room. 

Two  last  items:  The  children's  librarian  jokingly  said  I  had  only  re 
turned  to  cover  my  tracks.   Or  that  the  stealing  of  the  piano  was  a  pro- 
test against  my  playing.   But  honestly,  I  didn't  do  it. 

Whoever  you  piano  thieves  are  out  there,  we  would  appreciate  having 
our  small,  feather-weight  black  upright  piano  returned.  It's  a  nice  joke, 
but  don't  you  think  you've  gone  too  far? 


NATIVE  SAN  FRANCISCANS 


Memo  to  proud  new  par- 
ents. Want  to  get  your  kid's 
name  in  the  newspaper?  Just 
tell  the  Noe  Valley  Voice,  and 
this  newspaper  will  be  proud  to 
make  the  birth  announcement 
for  you,  and  perhaps  run  a 
photograph  of  the  new  arrival. 

It'll  take  a  15-cent  stamp 
and  only  five  minutes  to  tell  us 
the  date  of  birth,  sex,  name, 
parents'  name  and  address 


(  we'll  keep  the  address  confi- 
dential on  request ).  The  infor- 
mation should  be  sent  by  the 
20th  of  each  month. 

In  addition,  the  Voice 
would  be  happy  to  note  other 
significant  dates,  such  as  a  75th 
birthday  or  a  50th  wedding  anni- 
versary. Address  correspond- 
ence to  Native  San  Franciscans, 
Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez 
Street,  San  Francisco,  34114. 


May  1979:  There  is  a  def- 
inite Springtime  feeling  in  the 
air;  we  feel  playful,  social,  ex- 
pansive, open.  Creative  ideas 
seem  to  just  come  to  us;  we 
feel  like  we  are  in  preparation 
for  something  new.  On  May  9, 
Saturn  ( the  planet  of  goals,  wis- 
dom, structure  )  goes  direct 
after  having  been  retrograde 
since  Christmas.  (  This  means 
that  from  earth's  viewpoint, 
Saturn  was  going  backwards  and 
is  about  to  go  forwards  ).  Bus- 
iness connections  and  long-range 
plans  that  seemed  stuck  can  now 
continue  and  take  form.  May  11 
is  the  Full  Moon  in  Scorpio,  a 
time  of  intensity,  emotionality, 
sudden  inspirations  and  sensual 
expression.  It  will  be  a  time 
when  things  become  clearer  to 
us,  when  answers  are  revealed. 
The  next  New  Moon  is  on  May  25 
in  the  sign  of  Gemini,  a  time  for 
ideas,  creative  insights,  and  an 
emphasis  on  communication. 
This  feels  like  a  month  when  we 
won't  want  to  be  alone  for  long, 
but  will  be  reaching  out  to  others - 
open  to  new  relationships,  deep- 
ening old  ones.  Enjoy! 

ARIES  (3/21-4/21):  This  is  your 
time!  A  burst  of  Springtime  en- 
ergy goes  a  long  way  now.  Others 
follow  your  lead  and  ideas,  so 
trust  your  hunches  and  sense  of 
adventure. 

TAURUS  (4/21-5/21):  Child  of 
Spring,  this  month  finds  you  al- 
ternately wanting  to  daydream 
and  sit  under  a  tree  versus  work- 
ing harder  than  you've  ever 
worked  before!  Much  gets  done 
that  you've  been  waiting  for! 
GEMINI  (5/21-6/21):  You  may 
have  more  ideas  than  you  can 
handle,  so  write  them  down  for 
future  information!  You  are  on 
Center  Stage:  creative,  learning, 
high  energy. 

CANCER  (6/21-7/21):  This  con- 
tinues to  be  an  inner  time  for  you, 
preparing  for  that  next  outgoing 
cycle.  What  you  come  to  under- 
stand now  will  be  your  future 
guide. 


LEO  (7/21-8/21):  Restlessness 
personified,  you  may  wonder 
when  you  are  going  to  settle  down  J 
Everything  seems  to  trigger  off 
new  ideas  and  possibilities.  Keep 
flowing! 

VIRGO  (8/21-9/21):  Others  may 
seem  impulsive  to  you  as  you 
continue  to  be  work -oriented, 
getting  the  job  done.  When  Saturn 
goes  direct,  many  of  your  hoped- 
for  plans  materialize.  Don't  for- 
get to  celebrate! 
LIBRA  (9/21-10/21):  Going 
through  changes  which  accentuate 
your  usual  up-and-down  self  may 
have  you  wondering  about  the  out- 
come! A  time  to  learn  to  be  more 
independent. 

SCORPIO  (10/21-11/21):  Ever 
emotional,  this  may  be  one  of 
the  more  emotional  periods  in 
your  life.  This  is  a  time  to  learn 
to  ride  out  the  waves.  The  end 
is  in  sight! 

SAGITTARIUS  (11/21-12/21): 
Feeling  out  of  your  element? 
Might  be  time  to  take  a  trip, 
write  a  book,  create  something 
new.  Get  in  touch  with  your 
essence,  no  matter  what  those 
around  you  are  doing. 
CAPRICORN  (12/21-1/21):  If 
you've  been  feeling  eclipsed 
lately,  now  is  the  time  to  come 
out  of  hiding.  Your  hunches 
are  valuable  and  will  work  for 
you. 

AQUARIUS  a/21-2/21):  Mental 
activity  and  creativity  are  em- 
phasized, so  trust  your  desire 
to  learn  something  new  or  ac- 
quire new  skills.  You  never 
know  where  it  will  lead  to! 
PISCES  (2/21-3/21):  You  may 
find  yourself  moving  from  a  busy 
cycle  to  a  more  inner  time,  in- 
tegrating what  you've  just  been 
through.  What  you  learn  now, 
you  will  always  remember! 

by  Serena 

Serena  is  a  practicing  astrologer, 
hand  analyst,  tarot  reader,  teach- 
er, writer,  professional  comed- 
ienne. She  lives  and  works  in 
Noe  Valley. 


clothing  &  toys  for  children  to  6  yrs. 

practical  whimsical 
domestic  imported 
educational  creative 

plus  carefully  selected  outgrown 
clothing  on  consignment 

Monday  -  Saturday    10:30  -  6:00 
Sunday  12:00-5:00 
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Renters  Sweat . 

Haig  said  that  Sangiacomo  ten- 
ants received  notices  stating  that 
the  increases  were  necessary  to 
"equalize"  the  rents  with  proper- 
ties of  similar  rental  values. 

Sangiacomo' s  Trinity  Manage- 
ment Services  has  also  challenged 
tenants  to  find  comparable  hous- 
ing elsewhere  in  the  city.  Ten- 
ants were  given  a  two-month  post- 
ponement of  the  increases,  a 
token  concession  to  political  pres- 
sure from  outraged  tenants  and 
City  supervisors.   The  increases 
will  go  into  effect  July  1  instead 
of  May  1. 

The  postponement  notice  also 
said  that  any  tenant  moving  out 
between  July  1  and  Sept.  30  would 
have  the  rent  increase  refunded. 
Trinity  Management  argued,  how- 
ever, that  tenants  would  find  that 
"during  this  period  your  compari- 
son of  rental  facilities  and  rents 
now  available  in  San  Francisco 
will  keep  you  in  residence  at  the 
central,  convenient  location  and 
quality  apartment  you  now  occu- 
py. " 

Haig  believes  that  most  tenants 
are  happy  with  the  postponement 
and  will  eventually  pay.    "I  don't 
feel  like  moving,  "  he  said. 

Not  all  of  Sangiacomo 's  tenants 
share  Haig's  resignation  to  the 
seemingly  inevitable.  Stephen 
Ellis,  who  serves  as  the  spokes- 
person for  a  nascent  tenant  organ- 
ization at  240  Dolores,  warns  of 
a  rent  strike. 

"If  there  is  no  effective  legis- 
lation to  protect  tenants  against 
the  kind  of  abuses  that  we  have 
seen  from  Mr.  Sangiacomo,  then 
we  are  taking  the  necessary  steps 
to  be  prepared  for  a  unified  rent 
strike, "  Ellis  said. 

He  added  that  such  a  rent 
strike  would  involve  all  2, 000 
Sangiacomo  tenants  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Ellis  said  he  didn't  favor  rent 
control  but  was  against  the  "type 
of  rent  gouging  and  abuses  of 
landlords  like  Sangiacomo.  "  He 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
quasi -legal  rent  stabilization 
board,  not  funded  by  taxes,  that 
would  allow  landlords  reasonable 
rent  increases  based  on  costs. 

In  a  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  about  Sangia- 
como, Ellis  termed  him  a  "bril- 
liant man, "  a  "self-made. . .  leg- 
end in  the  real  estate  business.  " 
He  added  that  Sangiacomo 's  moti- 
vation in  raising  rents  so  drama- 
tically was  to  underscore  once 
again  the  city's  housing  shortage, 
thereby  forcing  the  Board  of 


.  «.   (Continued  from  Page  3) 

Supervisors  to  change  the  zoning 
laws.   Such  a  change  would,  ac- 
cording to  Ellis,  allow  Sangiacomo 
to  construct  more  apartment 
buildings  and  reap  more  profits. 

Thus  far,  the  supervisors  have 
not  changed  the  zoning  laws  for 
developers  and  landlords  such  as 
Sangiacomo.   What  the  board  did 
do  was  to  pass  a  rent  hike  mori- 
torium  —  effective  April  15  to 
June  15  —  designed  to  give  the 
supervisors  more  time  to  study 
the  housing  situation  and  draft 
legislation  to  mitigate  the  plight 
of  the  city's  70  percent  renter 
population. 

Mayor  Dianne  Feinstein,  a 
landlord  and  long  time  foe  of  any 
kind  of  rent  control,  signed  the 
legislation. 

In  a  letter  to  Sangiacomo  ten- 
ants who  wrote  to  her  complaining 
of  the  rent  hikes,  Feinstein  also 
departed  from  the  traditional  atti- 
tude of  many  landlords  as  regards 
their  right  to  set  rents: 

"It  has  been  my  belief  and  my 
hope  that  the  problems  of  high 
rents  would  be  solved  by  the  nat- 
ural interaction  of  the  free  mar- 
ketplace.  I  assumed  that  the 
forces  of  supply  and  demand 
would  combine  to  fix  rents  at  a 
reasonable  level,  without  govern- 
ment intervention.   I  am  now  con- 
vinced that  will  not  happen.  The 
problem  is  that  the  free  market 
does  not  operate  in  this  area.  " 

At  the  same  time  it  passed  the 
rent  freeze,  the  board  defeated  a 
measure  proposed  by  Supervisor 
Robert  Gonzales  that  would  have 
rolled  back  rents  to  May  31,  1978, 
levels  and  kept  them  there  for  six 
months  with  some  allowances  for 
landlord  costs.   Only  four  super- 
visors voted  for  the  rollback. 

Some  of  the  supervisors  are 
plainly  dissatisfied  with  the  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  board  to  meet 
the  needs  of  city  renters.  Dis- 
trict 5  Supervisor  Harry  Britt, 
who  voted  for  the  Gonzales  pro- 
posal, said,  'The  board  action 
(in  imposing  the  rent  freeze)  was 
an  indication  that  the  board  is  not 
yet  ready  to  deal  genuinely  with 
the  housing  crisis  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. " 

Britt  said  the  effectiveness  of 
legislation  passed  by  the  board 
would  be  determined  by  the  a- 
mount  of  public  pressure  levied 
against  the  supervisors.  "I'm 
not  optimistic  that  something 
effective  will  be  passed,  "  he 
added.   Britt  called  for  strong 
action  against  speculators  and 
definite  rights  for  renters. 


Su 
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Ever  in  search  of  meaning,  The  Questing  Person  goes  out  among 
us  in  search  of  its  quest  for  meaning.  This  month  The  Questing 
Person  gets  serious  with  the  question: 

WHAT  DO  WE  NEED  LESS  OF  IN  NOE  VALLEY? 

Babs  Hoolihan:   Less  doctrine,  more  indi- 


vidualism. 


Vladimir  Wong:  Less  beauty  salons  and 
other  assorted  examples  of  bourgeois, 
capitalistic  brainwashing  institutions. 


J*A, 

V 


Bryane  Dunn:  Less  lousy  restaurants.  One 
less  gas  station.    Less  rent  gouging. 


Beverly:  Less  traffic,  it's  packed.  It's  really 
hard  to  find  a  place  to  park. 


Tom  Frankel:  Rising  property  values.  Real 
estate  has  gotten  out  of  hand.  It's  forcing  low 
and  middle  income  families  to  the  point  where 
they  can't  live  in  Noe  Valley. 


Leif  Ericson:  Less  money  moguls,  cars  and 
dogshit. 


'79  Cadillac:  Less  goddam  people! 


Alan  Pettit:  Hip  cafes  with  rude  waiters  and 
waitresses. 


Lainey  Wolf:  Cold  wind.   It  should  stay  at  the 


top  of  Twin  Peaks. 


Stephanie:  Fewer  high  price  places,  to  not 
get  more  commercial,  and  dogshit! 


TUCCEYS 
Hardware  for  (he  handyman 
Denny  Ciovannol 


3885  24ih  Street 
San  Franc  isco.Ca.  ^4114 
415  282-5081 


TIM 


29lh  Street  and  Dolores 
648-9845 
Our  Specialties 
Banana  Oaiquins  and  Pina  Coladas 


iMt\  St  Sdn  Francisco.  CA  <MM 
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Pianos  Tuned  9c  Repaired 
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7.  A  Marriage  of 
Convenience 


©   1979  by  Yves  Barbero 
(Last  month,  Tom  was  accepted  and  made  leader  of  the  all-power- 
ful Sixteen  which  in  turn  controlled  the  sinister  World  Computer 
Combine  (WCC).  He  discovered  that  the  Sixteen,  while  protecting 
gays  with  the  right  hand,  had  started  the  anti -homosexual  Anita 
Party  with  the  left  for  the  purpose  of  molding  public  sentiment.  He 
was  told  to  dump  Cynthia  and  take  up  with  Susan  since  she  controlled 
the  powerful  Natural  Products  Cooperative  (NPC).  In  a  world  of 
sovereign  corporations,  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a 
merger  by  marriage  of  the  two  most  powerful?) 

Doug,  Tom's  gay  friend,  was  the  first  to  offer  his  sympathy 
at  Tom's  promotion. 

"Why  sympathy?"  Tom  asked. 

"It's  a  trap.  You'll  be  a  figurehead  around  which  a  dozen  exec- 
utives play  power  games.  You'll  see.  At  first  you'll  try  to  control 
it  all. . .  maybe  successfully. . .  but  only  for  a  while.  You're  not  the 
type.  You  like  to  retreat  into  yourself  and  think  things  out.  Being 
honcho  of  an  outfit  like  WCC  doesn't  allow  you  the  time.  " 

"I  guess  you're  right,  Doug.  What  I  need  is  a  good  chief -of  - 
staff.  You!" 

Doug  shook  his  head.  "No  way,  Tom.  See  you  around.  "  With 
that,  Doug  walked  out  of  Tom's  life  forever. 

His  day  now  started  at  an  uncomfortable  six  a.  m.  with  a  serg- 
eant of  WCC  Security  banging  on  his  door.  Tom  would  then  be  driven 
to  the  Victorian  on  Diamond  for  "training. "  The  training  was  done 
mostly  by  Mary  and  included  a  history  of  WCC.  Not  the  kind  which 
appeared  in  books  but  the  sort  that  was  told  privately.  Mary,  the 
youngest  member  at  47,  spared  Tom  nothing.  Her  position  in  the 
group  was  more  because  of  her  executive  abilities  than  because  of 
her  knowledge  in  computer  science  and  she  had  no  illusions  about 
her  position.  It  depended  upon  keeping  surprises  from  happening 
to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

His  days  would  get  worse.  When  his  new  residence  was  pre- 
pared on  Dolores,  near  25th,  the  sergeant  and  six  of  his  men  would 
live  in  the  basement.  Tom  could  see  the  end  of  his  privacy  not  too 
far  off. 

Today,  May  4th,  would  be  different.  Susan  of  NPC  would  be 
flying  in  from  North  Dakota  where  she  made  her  headquarters.  Mar- 
la,  the  second  in  command  of  the  Sixteen  (  or  was  it  the  third  now 
that  Tom  was  nominally  head. . .  and  also  the  youngest,  it  occured 
to  him  )  had  arranged  it  all.  "You'll  like  Susan,  "  she  had  said.  Tom 
hadn't  been  sure  whether  Maria  had  meant  that  he'd  like  Susan  as  a 
person  or  that  he'd  like  the  way  she  did  things.  You  could  never 
tell  with  Maria. 

The  sergeant  let  him  sleep  to  seven  that  morning.  "You  have 
an  hour  to  prepare  yourself,  sir,  "  he  told  Tom  as  he  stood  at  atten- 
tion in  Tom's  living/work  room  on  Elizabeth  Street. 

Tom  was  dressed  like  a  dandy  from  the  1880 's.  Maria  had 
chosen  the  clothing  for  the  occasion.  Tom  felt  ridiculous.  "How  do 
I  look?"  he  asked  the  sergeant. 

"Like  a  proper  member  of  the  Sixteen,  sir.  " 

They  heard  the  roar  of  a  large  helicopter  overhead. 

"Sounds  like  they're  here,"  Tom  said.  "Flying  awfully  low.  " 

"Six  hundred  feet,  sir.  That's  a  twin-engined  Bison,  sir.  Six 
hundred  feet  is  regulation  for  flying  over  populated  areas. " 

Tom  wished  the  sergeant  would  stop  answering  rhetorical 
questions.  Especially  in  detail.  But  he  said  nothing  about  it.  "We'd 
better  get  going. " 

'The  van  is  waiting  sir.  " 

The  van  was  always  waiting.  Tom  never  walked  any  more.  It 
bothered  him.  He  felt  he  was  losing  touch  with  people.  He  wondered 
if  he  would  be  roaming  around  in  twin-engined  Bisons  oblivious  to 
the  world  as  the  big  machine  flew  him  from  place  to  place. 

Finnegan's  Wake  was  guarded  by  six  men  in  dress-yellow.  They 
came  to  attention  as  Tom  entered. 

Tom  had  been  there  a  half-dozen  times.  The  old  wooden  tables 
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had  been  moved  to  the  side.  AH  except  one.  A  young  woman  in  pig- 
tails and  freckles  and,yes,  a  plain  plaid  dress,  sat  at  it.  Behind  her, 
at  the  far  wall  near  the  ancient  pinball  machines,  were  three  sturdy 
men  in  farmer's  coveralls  and  straw  hats.  One  was  actually  chewing 
on  a  piece  of  straw. 

The  young  lady  was  obviously  Susan,  known  as  Suzie  Sunshine 
to  millions  of  video  viewers.  Tom  hadn't  made  this  obvious  assoc- 
iation until  the  moment  he  actually  saw  her.  He  just  hadn't  imagined 
that  the  simple  country  girl  guiding  the  nutrition  of  millions  was 
also  the  hard-headed  business  woman  running  NFC. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  the  same  Suzie  who  did  the  ads,  "  he 
said  to  make  conversation. 

"That's  how  I  started,  "  she  said.  "Do  you  know  I  sleep  ten  hours 
a  night?  That's  healthy.  See  how  wide  open  my  eyes  are?  We  have 
your  marvelous  computers  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  business  so  our 
main  job  is  to  see  that  people  are  educated  in  proper  nutrition.  It's 
not  like  the  old  days  when  corporations  were  cutting  each  other's 
throats  for  markets  and  profits.  " 

Tom  nodded. 

"I'm  a  virgin,  "  she  said.  "I've  been  waiting  for  the  right  man. 
Are  you  the  right  man?" 

"Probably,  "  he  said.  "Aunt  Maria  says  I  am.  " 

"Aunts  know  everything.  They're  the  ones  who  should  choose 
wives  and  husbands  for  their  nephews  and  nieces.  It's  all  very  true! 
Have  you  ever  slept  with  a  woman?" 

"Well. .  .  During  the  Great  War  in  1914  in  Paris,  "  he  joked.  He 
couldn't  believe  she  was  real. 

"I  forgive  you,  "  she  said.  "We'll  never  mention  it  again.  Eat 
your  eggs! " 

"Well?  When  are  you  going  to  propose?"  she  asked. 

"Will  you  marry  me?"  he  asked  mechanically  and  took  a  dia- 
mond engagement  ring  from  Ms  vest  pocket.  It  was  rare,  priceless 
and  would  go  back  to  a  museum  when  the  ceremonies  were  over. 

She  got  up,  wrapped  her  arms  around  him  and  gave  him  a  big 

hug. 

"What's  the  deal?"  he  asked. 

"The  deal,  "  a  suddenly  mature  33  year-old  voice  said,  (  Suzie 
was  in  fact  33  )  "is  that  we  marry  and  take  over  the  two  corporations. 
Maria  said  that  between  us,  we  can  run  the  world.  She  also  said  that 
you  were  shy  about  power.  That's  good.  Power  as  a  goal  is  crazy. 
It's  power  to  do  something  that  counts.  I  don't  really  know  what  to 
do  with  it  myself.  NFC  just  about  runs  itself.  So  does  WCC,  I'm 
told.  Just  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Take  humanity  out  of  the  sticks!"  he  declared.  "As  a  species, 
we  know  enough  about  ourselves.  It's  time  we  learned  about  the. . . 
well.  .  .  others.  The  minute  we  stop  and  just  look  to  ourselves  is  the 
moment  we  die.  Constantly  outwards  is  the  trick.  Outer  space, 
Suzie!" 

"You're  delightfully  mad,  "  she  said  in  her  little  girl  voice. 
"Have  you  told  the  Sixteen?" 

"Not  yet.  But  they've  probably  guessed.  They're  a  smart  lot.  " 

She  nodded  happily.  "I'm  with  youl  When  do  we  start?  I  hear 
outer  space  is  just  filled  with  nitrates  and  carbon -oxygen  compounds. 
We  can  feed  mankind  as  we  go  along. " 

"Pretty  soon.  I've  got  to  sell  it  to  the  Sixteen  first.  " 

She  dropped  her  little  girl  voice.  "Better  just  teU  them  bluntly! 
Don't  sell  them!  You  run  the  general  store  now.  " 

He  nodded. 

"Tell  me  about  Cynthia, "  she  said  suddenly. 
He  told  her. 

"A  woman  like  that  is  good  for  a  man  to  experience.  It  teaches 
him  the  true  value  of  power  in  the  rejection  of  her.  "  She  questioned 
him  closely  about  Noe  Valley.  Sometimes  she'd  slip  into  the  little 
girl's  voice  as  the  need  arose.  She  sometimes  didn't  seem  so  inno- 
cent. Within  the  hour  she  knew  more  about  Tom  than  he  knew  him- 
self. At  least  the  important  things.  Of  his  intellect,  she  never  had 
any  doubt.  Of  his  emotional  malleability,  she  became  certain. 

Finally  she  said,  'The  wedding  will  be  next  Tuesday  on  a 
world-wide  hookup.  But  you  and  I  will  not  be  marrying  each  other 
as  much  as  we  wiU  each  be  marrying  duty.  I'll  tolerate  no  out- 
side liaisons.  I'm  dedicating  my  life,  here  and  now,  to  the  goals 
you  set  for  humanity.  And  I'll  see  that  you  do  it  too.  I  know  all 
about  your  type  of  man.  He  has  to  be  disciplined  by  a  strong 
woman. " 

There  was  nothing  little  girlish  about  the  way  she  had  said 

that. 

"Finish  your  breakfast!"  Suzie  Sunshine  said. 
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by  Peter  Bennett 
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The  1979  Softball  Season  is  under  way  and  several  Noe  Valley 
teams  are  involved  in  the  fierce  competition. 

The  Noe  Valley  Mets  are  vying  for  first  place  in  their  B -league 
division,  while  two  local  teams,  "George's"  Noe  Valley  Auto  and 
Camelot,  battle  it  out  in  their  C -league  division. 

Another  C-league  contender,  an  offshoot  of  the  old  Finnegan's 
Wake  team,  is  the  Lip  Kippers,  currently  sharing  first  place  hon- 
ors with  Potrero  Lounge,  both  with  perfect  records.  Another  off- 
shoot of  Finnegan's  is  the  Average  Ball  Team,  who  are,  well  what 
can  we  say,  they're  just  average. 

The  Softball  League  is  supervised  by  the  City's  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Department,  and  is  part  of  the  National' Softball  Association. 
There  are  two  seasons  per  year  (  April -June  and  August -October  ), 
each  consisting  of  eight  games  per  team. 

In  all  there  are  six  leagues:  men's  slowpitch  A,  B,  C  and  D, 
men's  fastpitch  and  the  women's  league.  These  are  subsequently 
broken  up  into  divisions  1,  2,  3,  etc.  Slowpitch  teams  can  work 
their  way  up  from  D-C,  C-B  or  B-A,  and  division  champions  can 
win  their  way  into  regional  championships.  Currently,  there  are 
163  D-league  teams  out  of  a  total  392. 

Nuff  said!  Anybody  can  start  a  team  and  you  don't  need  a 
sponsor.  What  you  do  need  is  a  team  (  20  player  limit )  and  $100 
for  C  and  D-league  status,  or  $130  for  A  and  B.  For  details  con- 
tact the  Park  and  Recreation  Department  Men  and  Boys  Athletics. 
If  there  are  any  local  teams  that  have  been  left  out  of  the  standings, 
please  contact  the  Voice  for  next  month.  Oh  yeah,  take  yourself 
out  to  the  ball  games. 

MEN'S  SLOWPITCH  STANDINGS 


B-l 

Emanon's  3-0 

Noe  Valley  Mets  2-1 

Sunset  Blues  2-1 

C-4 
Camelot  3-0 

"George's"  Noe  Valley  Auto  1-1 
Healds  Engineering  2-1 


C-7 

Lip  Rippers  3-0 
Potrero  Lounge  3-0 
Flanahan's  Knights  2-1 

D-3 

Ball  Burnishers  3-0 
Mustangs  2-0 
Currivan's  Mortuary  2-1 
Average  Ball  Team  1-2 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


CLASSES  in  ancient  hula  and 
Balinese  dance.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  evenings.  23rd  and 
Guerrero.  Call  Rucina  Bal- 
linger,  648-7032. 


GOODPEOPLE  GARDENING. 
Rototilling  and  soil  prep,  our 
specialty,  but  we're  also  good 
at  tree  work,  landscaping  and 
greenhouse  building.   Call  us 
any  time  at  641-1790. 


ci 


assism 


The  following  is  a  sampling  of  neighborhood  classes  and  workshops.  Send 
your  notices  to  Classism,  Noe  Valley  Voice,  1021  Sanchez  St.  ,  94114. 

QUILTING  CLASS  now  forming.  Learn  basics  of  classical  quilting,  com- 
plete one  item.   Three  2-hour  sessions,  $15.    For  details,  call  824-3890. 

BEGINNING  MODERN  DANCE.   Taught  by  Terry  Clarke  at  N.  V.  Minis- 
try, 1021  Sanchez  St.  Tues.  ,  Thurs.  9:30  a,  m.   $3/class.  Call  648-4194. 

CAKE  DECORATING  CLASSES.   The  Fluted  Edge,  1469  Church  St.  For 
information  and  registration,  call  282-0577. 

S.  F.  WOMEN'S  HEALTH  CENTER,  3789  24th  St. ,  will  offer  two  class 
series  in  May.  "Fertility  Awareness/Natural  Birth  Control"  will  meet  at 
7  p.m.  every  other  Tuesday  starting  May  8  ($30/3  sessions).  "Prenatal 
Education"  will  run  eight  weeks,  starting  May  10  at  7  p.m.  ($35).  Call 
282-6999  to  register.   See  CALENDAR  for  workshops  offered  by  Center. 

EARTH  SIGN  BOOKS  offers  May  classes  in  transpersonal  astrology,  tarot, 
"Life  Cycles,  Progressions  &  Transits,"  "Psychological  Complexes  from 
an  Astrological  Perspective,"  the  Feldenkrais  Method  of  relaxation,  and 
more.   4155  24th  St.   Call  824-3373. 

MISSION  YMCA's  adult  evening  classes  in  jazz  dance,  disco  dance,  calli- 
graphy, yoga,  and  "shaping  up  for  summer"  will  begin  May  21.  Summer 
care  (preschool- 6th  grade)  starts  June  11.   4080  Mission  St.  586-6900. 

UPPER  NOE  RECREATION  CENTER  offers  classes  in  dance,  arts  and 
crafts,  karate,  cooking,  music  and  drama  for  adults  and  children.  Day 
and  Sanchez  Streets.   Call  647-2474. 

JAMESTOWN  COMMUNITY  CENTER  offers  classes  in  auto  repair,  arts 
and  crafts,  seniors'  exercise,  plus  recreational,  tutorial  and  employment 
activities  for  youth.   180  Fair  Oaks  St.  at  23rd  St.   Call  647-6274. 
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CALE  N  D  A  R 


May  3         "Working  Together:  Gays  and  Democratic  Socialists,"  a  panel 
discussion  and  community  dialogue  on  political  strategies. 
Members  of  the  Harvey  Milk  Gay  Democratic  Club  and  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Organizing  Committee  will  speak.   New  Col- 
lege of  Calif.  ,  777  Valencia  St.  near  18th.  7:30  p.m.  Free. 

May  3         Workshop:  Breastfeeding,  with  members  of  La  Leche  League. 

S.  F.  Women's  Health  Center  (SFWHC),  3789  24th  St.  ,  2  p.m. 

May  4         Open  House,  Earth  Sign  Books,  4155  24th  St.  7:30  to  10  p.  m. 

May  5         Evening  of  Poetry,  Music  and  Dance,  sponsored  by  Arts  & 
Lectures  Forum  of  Noe  Valley.   Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021 
Sanchez  St.   8  p.  m.   $2.  50  donation. 

May  5,  6     Pickle  Family  Circus  at  Glen  Park  Playground,  Bosworth  and 
O'Shaughnessy  Blvd.   Noon  and  3  p.  m.  ,  both  days.  826-0747. 

May  6         Haight  Street  Fair.  All  day. 

May  7         Intro,  to  Cervical  Self- Exam.   SFWHC,  3789  24th  St. 
7:30  p.m.  $3. 

May  8         Charter  Commission  public  hearing  on  "Public  Protection.  " 

Trinity  United  Methodist  Church,  229  Market  St.   7  p.m. 

May  9         Poetry  Reading  with  Carol  Lee  Sanchez,  author  of  "Message 
Bringer  Woman,"  and  Nellie  Wong,  author  of  "Dreams  in 
Harrison  Railroad  Park.  "  Celebration  of  S.  F.  public  library 
100th  birthday.   Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  7:30  p.  m. 

May  10        Friends  of  Noe  Valley  general  membership  meeting.  Special 
guest:  Director,  Dept.  of  Public  Works.    Noe  Valley  Library, 
451  Jersey  St.    7:30  p.m. 

May  10       District  5  public  hearing  on  CETA,  led  by  Sup.  Harry  Britt. 
Douglass  School,  19th  and  Collingwood  Streets.    7  p.m. 

May  10       Workshop:  Caesarean  Birth,  with  members  of  Caesarean 
Birth  Council.    SFWHC,  3789  24th  St.    2  p.m. 

May  10       Mission  District  Concerned  Citizens'  Council  meeting.  St. 
Matthews  Lutheran  Church,  3281  16th  St.    8  p.m. 

May  12        Fair  Oaks  Neighbors  Flea  Market  and  Street  Fair.   One  block 
east  of  Dolores  between  21st  and  26th  Streets,  9  to  4. 


Ongoing  Events 


April  6- 
May  12 


April  20- 
May  12 

April  25- 
June  10 


April  26- 
May  26 


May  12- 
June  3 


"The  Basic  Training  of  Pavlo  Hummel"  by  David  Rabe.  Eure- 
ka Theatre,  16th  and  Market.   Thurs.-Sun.  ,  8  p.  m.    $4  on 
Thurs.  and  Sun.   $5  Fri.  and  Sat.  863-7133. 

"Ain't  It  the  Truth"  by  Ruth  Zaporah  and  Robert  Ernst. 
Eureka  Theatre.    Fri.  and  Sat.  at  midnight,  $3. 

"The  Ballad  of  the  Sad  Cafe"  directed  by  Michelle  Truffaut. 
S.  F.  Repertory  Co.  ,  4147  19th  St.  Thurs.-Sun,  8  p.m. 
$4.  50  and  $5.  863-4859. 

"The  Biko  Inquest"  West  Coast  premiere.  Julian  Theatre, 
953  De  Haro  St.  $3. 50  Thurs.  ,  8  p.  m.  ,  and  Sat.  ,  3  p.  m.' 
$4.50  Fri.  and  Sat.  ,  8  p.  m.  647-8098. 

"Tracts"  and  "Go  to  Your  Destinations,"  experimental  theater 
by  Reckless  Dialogue  at  Walkabout  Studio,  1360  Howard  St. 
Fri.  ,  Sat.  ,  Sun.  ,  8:30  p.m.   $3  donation. 


At  the  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.  .  282-2317: 
•  Soup  lunch  with  special  guests.  Tues.  12:15-1 :30  p.  m. 

Wholesale  Mini-Market  for  people  over  55.   Tues.  1:30-2:30  p.  m. 
Country  folk  dancing.   2nd  and  4th  Sat.  7:30  p.  m. 
Beginning  modern  dance.   Tues.  ,  Thurs.  9:30-10:30  a.  m. 
Darbuka  drum  instruction.   Thurs.  6  to  7:30  p.  m. 
Noe  Valley  Co-op  Nursery  School.   9  a.  m.  to  12:30  daily. 


At  the  Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St.  ,  285-2788- 

•  Community  Garden  Workdays.   2nd  and  4th  Sat.  9a.rn.to2p.ra 

•  Preschool  Story  Hours.   Tues.  10:30  a.  m.  and  1:30  p.  m 

•  Story  Hour  for  ages  6-10.   Thurs.  4  p.m. 

•  Icons/Painting  Exhibit  by  David  Cross.   Through  May  31 


May  15 


May  15 
17 


May  17 


May  18 


May  19 


May  23 

May  24 
May  24 
May  25 
May  29 
May  29 
May  31 


African  safari  slideshow  for  kids  6  and  older,  presented  by 
Academy  of  Sciences.   Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey.  4  p.m. 

"People's  Health  at  Home,"  a  lecture  covering  herb  lore, 
polarity,  natural  nutrition,  children's  health.   Mission  Branch 
Library,  3359  24th  St.  (near  Valencia).   7:30  p.m.  on  May  15. 
10:30  a.  m.  on  May  17.  Free. 

Workshop:  Care  of  the  Newborn.    SFWHC ,  3789  24th  St. 
2  p.  m.  $2. 

"Armed  Forces  Day  Extravaganza"  with  costume  competition 
and  1940s  Big  Band  dance  music.    Benefit  for  Metropolitan 
Community  Church.   $7. 50  advance.   $9  door.  285-0392. 

Arts  and  Lectures  Forum  of  Noe  Valley  presents  the  Chamber 
Chorus  of  S.  F.  Community  Music  Center  in  a  program  of 
early  sacred  music  featuring  Bach  and  Dufay.   Noe  Valley 
Ministry,  1021  Sanchez  St.   8  p.m. 

Two  Films:  "Love  It  Like  a  Fool"  about  Malvina  Reynolds, 
and  "Georgia  O'Keefe. "  Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St. 
7  p.  m. 

Workshop:  Resources  for  the  Single  Parent.   SFWHC,  3789 
24th  St.    2  p.m.  $2. 

Public  Hearing  on  The  Plan  for  Golden  Gate  Park.    Hall  of 
Flowers,  Golden  Gate  Park.   6  p.m. 

An  Evening  of  Flute  Music  Through  Larkin.  Earth  Sign  Books, 
4155  24th  St.    8  p.  m.  $4. 

Information  on  Lesbian  Health  Issues.   Drop  in  at  7:30  p.  m. 
SFWHC,  3789  24th  St.  $2. 

Movies  for  preschoolers,  10:30  a.m.   Movies  for  kids  6  and 
older,  4  p.  m.    Noe  Valley  Library,  451  Jersey  St. 

Workshop:  Childbirth  Preparation,  discussion  of  Lamaze  and 
Bradley  methods.   SFWHC,  3789  24th  St.    2  p.m.  $2. 


Please  send  CALENDAR  items  before  the  20th  day  of  the  month  pre- 
ceding month  of  issue  to  THE  NOE  VALLEY  VOICE,  1021  Sanchez 
St.  ,  San  Francisco,  94114. 


By  Carla  Anders 

CHURCH  PRODUCE 
1798  Church  St.  at  30th 

A  cheery  new  place  to  visit 
to  stock  your  vegetable  bin  is 
Church  Produce.  In  addition  to 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  you 
can  find  eggs  and  bread.  Owner 
John  Hilas,  a  former  owner  of 
Noe  Valley  Produce,  says  he 
and  partner  George  Kintis,  re- 
turned to  Noe  Valley  because 
"there  are  lots  of  vegetarians 
in  this  area.  "  Hours  are  8- 
7:30  Monday-Saturday,  8:30- 
5:30  Sunday.  282-1153. 

SHEAR  DELIGHT 
4155A  24th  St. 

If  your  hair  is  in  need  of 
styling,  and  you're  looking  for  a 
relaxing,  mellow  atmosphere  in 
which  to  have  it  done,  visit 
Shear  Delight.   The  new  owner, 
Jim  Hutchison,  studied  at  Nicho- 
las Academy  of  Precision  Hair- 
cutting,  and  has  taught  classes 
to  train  beauty  operators. 

He  and  his  assistant  special- 
ize in  haircuts ,  body  waves  and 
natural  freedom  curls  for  both 
men  and  women.   Their  hours 
are  flexible.   Call  285-4243  for 
an  appointment. 


STAR  BAKERY 

1701  Church  St.  at  29th 

For  those  of  you  who  get  up 
and  out  early,  stop  by  the  Star 
Bakery.   The  new  owners, 
Charles  Walter  and  Frank  Davis, 
who  live  near  the  bakery,  open 
at  7  a.  m.  ,  so  people  in  the 
neighborhood  can  get  something 
to  munch  on  the  way  to  work. 

Their  specialties ,  all  baked 
on  the  premises,  include  French, 
German  and  Danish  pastries, 
fruit  tarts ,  and  a  variety  of 
cakes,  cookies  and  doughnuts. 
They  also  bake  their  own  bread. 

Hours  are  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Monday  through  Saturday  and 
7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.  on  Sunday. 
Phone:  648-0785. 
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